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The Work of Prem Chand 


Prem chand is one of the great names in modern Indian lite¬ 
rature. His work forms the literary counterpart of the social 
and political awakening in India. It embodies the hopes and 
aspirations of India’s teeming millions for a better life. It 
expresses the Indian peasant as Tolstoy expressed the muzhik 
or Gorkv the Russian worker. 

The work of Prem Chand is in marked contrast to that of 
Tagore or Sarat Chandra Chatterji. It is entirely different 
in temper and technique. It docs not have Tagore’s reach 
and sensitiveness in understanding the intricacies of human 
nature, his nuances in the use of words, or his intimacy with 
Nature. It does not depict the misery of the disintegrating 
bhadrrtlog or the shabby genteel class with the fire and tragic 
grandeur of Sarat Chandra’s art. But he touches a region of 
life hitherto ignored by the Indian masters with the exception 
of the medieval saint-poets. He speaks of the Indian peasant 
with deep understanding and sympathy, of his poverty and 
sufferings, his superstitions and weaknesses and his dreams ot 
a better life. 

In his work there is the rude .strength of the soil: the refine- 
inents and delicacies of art are ignored by him. But he 
presents an important cross-section of the Indian people, and 
does so with natural vigour and gusto. 

Prem Chand was himself born in a village, Lamhi, near 
Banaras; this is the Pandepur of his Rcingnblioomi. The peasant 
folk of this village appear and reappear in his work. They 
arc reminiscent of Hardy’s rural Wessex group. But whereas 
in Hardy’s work these rural folk are detached spectators of 
life, in Prem Chand’s writings they arc the chief actors in the 
human drama. It is of their daily life that he writes—the 
tyrannies of the landlord’s men, the small trader, (he money¬ 
lender, the priest and various other social parasites. 
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Prem Chand started life as a school teacher. During the 
’twenties when the national movement was reaching its peak, 
he resigned from Government service. After this, he settled 
down to literary work, edited a literary journal. Madhuri, for 
a while and then launched his progressive monthly, Hans, 
from Banaras. 

The freedom movement in India is a major theme in Prem 
Chand s work. Most of his novels are political novels, because 
beliind all the-.social evils there was the curse of foreign rule. 
In all struggles against reaction, the might of foreign rule 
was arrayed agaiiitt the people. This is the background of 

mam ol his novels and short stories like The Battle March’ 
in this volume. 


Prem Chand wrote about a dozen novels, two plays and 
ahuiir two hundred stories. India’s poverty and misery loom 
large in hi> work. He has created a whole world of characters 
r<iund this theme. It is a world that seems to live in its own 
right and has its own peculiar flavour and scent. The 
eharaciers ol Prem Chand swarm the corridors of memory and 
their number is legion—Prem Shankcr. Suman. Sophy, Surdas. 
H(jr\. Vinas a and main others. 


in ilie earlv work of Prem Chand the heroes of life’s 

sirugyk Inal atugi- in a philanthiopist’s V.ilimtnn,' srvn s.i.l.ni 

or pn .inislinnMd. The haril-hearteci arc melted bv the fires of 

human MiHernig. They give lip their weial puMtiony and 

|nn, the struggle to Iniild a just social and political order in 

the land. The influence of Gandhism on Prem Chand grew 

gradiiallv less and in his later svork he strike, a more subdued 

and leah.iic note. Prem Chand realised that there could be 

no comprutnise ssith the old order prevailing in the country 

The tone ol his later nosels and short stories is more harsh 

and hitter, as can he seen in Codini and The Shroud’ This 

svas a les.on which the entire Indian national movement was 
paintulls' learning. 

Prem Chand presenis to ns a rich and variegated world 
hnsthng SMih people iron, all walks of society. His Rmign- 

IdiooiM, pre.ents a grand p.inoraina of society,'but the scenes 
.IK- nnl\ strung tugciher. 

In se.me ,.,t hjs novels like Scv.i Sudan. Glmb.ni and Godan 
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he gives us poignant pictures of lower middle class life. The 
lot of these people, standing between two worlds but IK-Iong- 
ing completely to neither, is most unenviable. Thev dream 
of comforts and luxuries bevond their means, while thev are 
disintegrating as a class. 

Though Prem Chand writes about cities and city life often, 
his gaze is firmly fixed on the countryside. He desires a 
Tolstoyan simplicity of life and dislikes machine^. factories and 
all the paraphernalia of industrialism. He knows that it is 
making deep inroads into the country’s life. The people of 
the village are unsophisticated, but their simple life is poisoned 
and corrupted by the curse of industrialism, creeping acrosN 
the face of the country like some terrible disease, 

Prem Chand represents the outlook of the peasant. He 
knew intimately the problems and aspirations of the kisans 
and gives them a voice through his stories. Harlv in life 
Prem Chand came under the influence of Gandhism and his 
work was coloured and guided by that philosophy. Later on, 
as the years passed and brought defeat and disillusionment in 
their trail, he moved to the left along with the rest of the 
national movement. This proved to be a permanent shift in 
Prem Chand’s position and the stamp of it is clear on all his 
later work. He became the first President of the All-India 
Progressive Writers' Association when it was organised in 
•955* "ffit* theme of peasant awakening, ever constant in his 
work, now assumed a more militant and class-conscious form. 
Never before had the Indian peasant found such a virile lite¬ 
rary exponent of his cause. This is Prem Chand's unicjue 
contribution to our literature. 

Prem Chand’s technical equipment as a writer is consider¬ 
able. He is a master of the art of story-telling. Prem Chand’s 
plastic imagination has created dozens of living character^ 
who have become part and parcel of our con.sciousne^s and 
our national lore. His pro.se is a supple, flexible medium 
expressing rich comedy, humour or pathos with equal skill, 
ease and mastery. He was a master of l)oth the Urdu and 
the Hindi medium and equally at home in either of them. 
That has given to his prose a simplicity and fluency rare in 
other modern writers. He wrote in a language which the 
common man could understand without any difficultv. That 
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■ is because he wished to reach through his art the common 
people of India. Through this simple medium he has 
succeeded in expressing the most complex human feelings, 
lyric emotion and passionate anger about the woes and suffer¬ 
ings of our people. 

We respect him becaase he loved his country with a love, 
pure and strong. He sympathised deeply with the down¬ 
trodden millions of our land and strove ceaselessly to improve 
their lot in life. His pen was a weapon used incessantly in 
the interests of suffering huinanitv. He was a great artist 
and a still greater humanist. Thus he created work rich and 
vital in the best sense, because it helps us to cast off the 
chains of centuries and move forward towards the goal of 
social justice and freedom. 


P. C. Gupta 
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'-ss^A Handful of Wheat 


In a certain village there was a low-caste peasant naiiicd 
Shanker. He was a simple and poor fellow who was ahsorbeci 
in his own toil and did not try to interfere in the affairs ot 
other folk. He had no tricks up his sleeve at all: he knevs 
no cunning or deceit. He was not worried about hein*/ 
cheated and he himself cheated none. He had a meal, if 
he could. If he could not, then he would ear a little gram 
and be content with it. If he did not even get gram to eat, 
he just drank some water and went ofl' to sleep. Bur when 
a guest came to his door, he had to give up these wavs ol 
renunciation. Specially when some sad/iii or innlmtfim arriv¬ 
ed, he had inevitably to resort to worldliness in his dealiims. 
He could sleep on a hungry stomach himself, but he could not 
possibly ask a sadlm to do the same, sm/lms beintz devotees el 
God! 

One evening a tnalititma came and settled down at his placv 
for a night’s rest. He was an impressive figure with bis 
yellow robe, long hair, a brass receptacle in his hands, 
sandalled feet and spectacles. His whole rig-out was reniinU 
scent of those mahatnms who practise renunciation in the 
mansions of the rich, tour holy places in luxurious carriagc-i 
and consume rich meals for the attainment of singular powers 
of the body and the mind ! Shanker had onlv barles flour 
at his house. How could he offer this to a iiinliatnia? RarIe^• 
might have been supposed to possess great merit in ancient 
times, but in the modern age barley is indigestible for people 
who possess great and mysterious powers. Shanker was ver\ 
worried as to what he could offer to the nmlmtiim by way ol 
food. He could find no wheat flour in any home in the 
village. There were mere men living in the village. There 
was not one single god among them. How could he then 
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find fond in the village which onlv gods eat? Fortunately, 
he found a little wheat at the house of the village priest. He 
])orrowcd a seer and a (|Uarter of wheat from him and asked 
his wife to grind it. The nmlnuimi dined well and later on 
slept well. In the morning he offered his blessings to Shanker 
and went his wav. 

It was customarv to make two offerings of grain to the 
priest during the N(;;ir. Shanker thought to himself that 
liiere was no point in his returning a small amount like a seer 
and a (juarter of wheat. He would make an addition to the 
usual offering of five seers. They would both know and 
understand. When the priest came for his- offering at harvest 
lime, Shanker olfered him the usual amount and half as much 
<iver and above this. He imagined he had cleared his debt, 
hut made no mention ot it to the priest. .And the priest, too, 
(UNer reminded Slianker about it. How could loor Shanker 
imagine tliat his present lile would not sullice to c ear his debt? 

Seven years passed by. The priest gradually changed into 
.1 numevlender. Shanker deteriorated from a peasant into a 
l.ihourer. His younger brother. Mangal. had .separated from 
him. Tiiey were peasants when thev lived together; having 
parted they both became labourers. Shanker tried his level 
best to (aim down the flames of bitterness, but circumstances 
ultimately lorced his hands. When the home-fires burnt 
separately, Shanker cried hitterls. The two brothers would 
now live in liostilitv! If one of them cried, the otlier would 
l.ingh; if one of them was mourning, the other would be 
feasting. Tile ties of Mood, the ties ol love were being snap- 
]H'd that day. He had planted this tree ot famih good-name 
after terrific toil: he iiad nursed it wirli his sweat and blood. 
Mis lienrt was sore to find that same tree lieing uprooted. For 
.1 whole week he could neitlier cat nor drink. He laboured 
(he whole dav long in tlie teriilile summer heat and at night 
lie lav in bed eating his heart out in loneliness and sorrow. 
His body was consumed iiv this grief and hard labour and he 
w.is reduced to a mere skeleton. He fell ill and could not 
uuive from his bed lor months. How were thev to live now? 
Iheie were onlv half their fields left to them now, measuring 
five biglirts and just one bullock. What farming was it possible 
(o do with Midi resources? In tbe end things came to such 
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A pass that cultivation was merely a pretence for maintaining 
the family tradition. As far as livelihood was concerned, it 
had to be earned by labour. 

Seven years had passed. One evening when Shanker was 
returning home after work, the priest stopped him on the 
way and said, “Shanker, come tomorrow and settle vour 
account. You have to pay me five and a half mannds of 
wheat, but you don't seem to take any notice of tliis matter. 
Do you wish to disown your debt?” 

Shanker was amazed and said, “When did I borrow wheat 
from you that it should now grow into five and a half 
inaunds? You are making a mistake. I owe nobody either 
ounce of corn or as much as a pice!” 

Priest: “It is due to this attitude of vours that vou are 


starving! ” 

Saying this the priest mentioned the seer and quarter of 
wheat which he had lent to Shanker seven years ago. Shanker 
was flabbergasted at this. O Cod I He had made him annual 
offerings of corn so often and what had the priest ever done 
for him in return? Whenever he had come to calculate an 
iuispicious moment or to look into a lioroscope, he had 
always received an offering in return for it. Such selfishness! 
He had been roosting over this seer and a quarter of wlieat 
and now raised a monster which would gobble him up! If 
he had mentioned it even once, he would have measured out 


the grain for him. 
reason? He said, “ 


Had he kept silent precisely for this 
It is true that I never made a specific 


mention of it, but I often added an extr'a seer or two to my 


annual gifts to you. And now, you are asking me to give 
five and a half inaunds to you! Where am I to net it from?” 


Priest: “Accounts arc one thing: gifts another. Whatever 
you gave me, must have been by way of gifts. No account is 
preserved of a gift, though instead of five seers you may offer 
twenty! There arc five and a half inaunds against your 
name in my accounts book. You may ask anyone to calculate 
this. If you return it, I shall strike out your name: otlierwise 
the account will continue to multiply.” 

Shanker: “Pandey! Why do you trouble a poor man? I 
have not enough to cat; where am I to get so much wheat?” 
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Priest: “You inav get it from where vou please! I am not 
going to give up even a grain from my account. If you don’t 
pay me here, you will have to pav it in the next world!” 

Shanker shivered with fear. If he had been an educated 
person, he might have said, "Very well, we shall pav it in the 
next world. The account there could not be worse than it is 
here! At least we have no evidence that it is so. Then wh\ 
should we worry about that?” But Shanker was not so 
logical or practical. A debt—and that too owing to a Brah¬ 
min ! II he did not clear it. he was bound to go straight to 
Hell! He trembled to think so. He said, “Mu/itji'nj! I shall 
pav wliatever I owe vou. here. W'^hv should I wait to pav it 
ill the next world? I am suffering torment here: whv should 
I spoil mv next world too? But there is no justice in this. 
You have made a mountain out of a molehill. You should 
not have done this: vou are a Bni/nnin ! You should have 
asked fur it and realised it earlier. Then it would not haw 
Inm Midi a burden for me. I shall repay vou. but vou will 
have to answer before God for this!” 

“I am not afraid of that: vou might be so. There T shall 
have cousins and friends all round me. The sages and saints 
there are all Brulinuiis! Thev shall take care of mv interests, 
if anvthing goe> wrong. Well, when are vou going to clear 
sour debt?” 

Shanker: “I base nothing with me. I shall have to beg or 
borrow it Irom someone. Then onl\ can I pav vou.” 

Priest; “I shall not accept this. Seven vears have alread, 
gone In . 1 shall not grant vou even a dav s respite now. If 

sou c.innot repay ihe wheat. \ou must execute a deed 
accepting the debt.” 

Shanker: “I have to pav vou. vvlietiier it is wheat or a deed 
makes no difference to me. Let us write it down. What rate 
will vou charge?” 

Priest: “The market rate is five seers. I may change vou 
at the rate of live and a (|uarter.” 

Shanker: “When I am paving vou. then let it be at the 

market rate. Whv should I feel guiltv for a quarter ot a 
*1 * * 

.seer. 

The debt was calculated and came to sixty rupees. A deed 
for sixrv rupees was executed with three per cent interest. If 
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he did not clear the debt within a Near, the rate ot interest 
Avould increase to three and a half per cent. Eight annas tor 
the stamp and a rupee for the execution of the deed had to 
he paid by Shanker. 

The whole village cursed the priest, but not to his face. 
Everyone has to have dealings with the moneylender. Who 
is there so brave as to defy him? 

11 

Shanker toiled hard for a year. He had taken a now to pay 
the monev within the time-limit. Even previously no food 
was cooked in the morning: they had only taken some grain. 
Now they gave up that also. Thev kept some bread lor 
their son from the night's cooking. Shanker used to smoke a 
pice worth of tobacco; this had been his one luxurv Nvhicli he 
had never been able to renounce. Nonv this addiction too Nvas 
sacrificed in the terrible ordeal facing him. He threw awav 
his chiltirn,* smashed the hubble-bubble, and broke up the 
pot containing his tobacco. His clothes had alreadv attained 
in earlier times extreme limits of sacrifice: now thev assumed 
the thinnest lines possible in nature's scheme. He faced tlie 
severe rigours of winter Nvith the help of fire>- The Iruits of 
this grim determination exceeded all hopes. He had collected 
sixty rupees at the end of the year. He thought, he Nvould 
give this monev to Panditji and say, “Muimm; ! 1 shall offer 

YOU the rest of the monev quite soon!” He had only to pav 
an extra fifteen rupees. Pandit)i Nvould surely be forbearing! 
He took the money and placed it at Panditji's feet. Panditji 
was surprised and asked, “Did you borroNv (hem from 
someone?” 

Shanker: “No, sir. I found good Nvages this vear. thanks 
to your blessings.” 

Priest: “But these arc only sixty rupees!” 

Shanker: “Yes, Mtfharnj ! Kindly accept them now. I shall 
pay the rest in another two or three months. Please release 
me now from my bondage.” 


* Earthen receptacle for holding' tobacct) und ctial. 
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Priest: “You can only ^e released after paying hack cverv 
pice. Please go and bring another fifteen rupees.” 

Shanker: “Take pity on me now, Sir. I do not even know 
what I am to cat in the eveninsr. I am in the villaoe and 
bound to repay the rest.” 

Priest: “No. I am not fond of much talk or of such trans¬ 
actions. If I do not receive the whole sum, then you will’ 
have to pay interest at the rate of three and a half per cent. 
You can take vour monev with vou or leave it here, ju>t 
as sou please!” 

Shanker: "All right. Please keep what I have brought. F 
shall trv to «»et the rest from somewhere.” 

Shanker went round the whole village, but no one ga\( 
him the monev: not because thev did not trust him or because 
they did not have the monev, but because nobody dared 
come between Paiiditji and his \ictim. 

I 1 I 

It is the eternal law’ that action is followed bv reaction. When 
Shanker failed to achieve his salvation after a vear’s grim 
toil, his discipline yielded to despair. He realised that if he 
had been unable to collect more than sixty rupees after such, 
hardship, how’ could he now' collect together tw'ice this sum 
of inones ? II he were to be weighed dowm under the loail 
of debt, then what did it matter whether it was a maund or 
a maiind and a ([iiarter? He lost heart and started to hate 
toil. H(jpe is the mother ol /est; in hope there is life, 
strength and glorv. Hope is the motive lorce of all life. 
SliankiT lost ho})e and grew mdilTereiit. The necessities 
which lie had been densiiig to himself for a W’hole veai. 
apjuared no longer as beg«gars at his threshold, but rather as 
monsters gripping his throat who would not let go their holil 
wirhoiu receiving the olfering which w'as their due! There 
is ,i limit beyond which cloth cannot be patched. When 
.Shanker received his wages now. he no longer hoarded them, 
but bought either clotli or stimething to eat. Whereas, 
loriiierly he had been smoking only tobacco, he now' developed 
a taste bir other intoxicating drugs too. He no longer W'orrietP 
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about repaying his debt, as though he owed no one a single 
pice. Formerly, he had gone to work, e\en if he had a le\ei. 
Now he looked for ex'cuscs not to iiave to go to work. 

Three years went bv in this fashion. The priest did not 
give him a single reminder all this time. Like a cunning 
hunter he wished to strike a mortal Idow. It was against his 
polic)^ to startle his victim preinaturelv. 

One day Panditji called‘Shanker and showed the account> 
to him. After deducting the sixty rupees which had been 
deposited with him, Shanker had still one hundied anti 
twenty rupees to pay. 

Shanker: ‘T can pay so much moncN' t)nly in my next life! 

I cannot pay it in this one.” 

Prie.st: "I shall take it in this life, at least the interest, it 
not the capital! ” 

Shanker: 'T have a bullock; take that. 1 have a hut: von 
can take that too. What else have I for you to take? 

Priest: 'T don’t need your bullocks, etc. You luisc nuuh 
that you can still pav to me.” 

Shanker: ”What else do I possess.''” 

Priest: “If there is nothing else, there is you yoiirsell ! 'lou 
go to work somewhere or other: I too need a labourer t() 
work on my fields. You work on my fields as payment of 
interest: you may pay the capital, when convenient to vou. 
The truth is, you cannot go to work anywhere now, unless 
you have cleared my debt! You possess no property; how 
can I risk losing such a big sum without any securits Who 
is going to stand securitv that you will be paving me interest 
every month? And when vou are unable to pay me e\en 
interest from your earnings elsewhere, then how can you pas 
the capital?” 

Shanker: ‘‘I am to work for vou in lieu of interest; then 
what shall I live on?” 

Priest: “There are vour wife and sons. Will they sit at 
home like cripples? As for me, I shall give you hall a seei 
of barley every day for breakfast. I shall give you a blanket 
in the year to cover yourself: I may give you a jacket too. 
What else do vou want? It is true that others pay six annas 
a day. But that is no concern of mine; I have to give vou 
work to realise mv interest.” 
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Shanker was sunk in deep anxiety for a time; then he said: 
“Maharajl This is slavery for life!” 

Priest: “Call it what you please, service or slavery! I shall 
not release you without obtaining payment of my debt. If 
you escape, I shall catch hold of your son. If there is none 
left to repay me, that would be another matter!” 

No appeal could be made against such a decision anvwhere. 
Who would stand scciiritv for a labourer? Nowhere could 
lie run away. Who would offer him refuge? He started 
working for the priest for the sake of a handful of wheat! 
If any idea could comfort the poor wretch now, it was that 
the deeds of a previous existence were bearing fruit now! His 
wife had now to undertake labour which she had never pre¬ 
viously done. His children were nearly starved. But Shanker 
• ^ 

could do nothing about it except look on helplessly. Those 
few grains of wheat burdened his back through life like the 

C* C* 

curse of a god. 


IV 

Shanker departed from this purposeless world after a servitude 
of twenty years. He was yet burdened with a debt of one 
hundred and twenty rupees.' Panditji did not like the idea of 
troubling the poor fellow in the next world: he was not so 
cruel and unjust. He clutched the throat of his young son. 
He works at the priest’s place to this dav. God only knows 
when he will achieve his salvation, if ever at all! 

Reader! This is no imagin.ary storv! This is the living 
truth. The world still has such priests and such Shankers! 




chess 



It was the age of Wajicl Ali Shah.*’ Lucknow was sunk in 
pleasurable pursuits. Small and big. rich and pour, were 
alike dedicated to sensual joys. One would he devoted to song 
and dance; another would he enjoN'ing the 1 nines ol opium. 
In every sphere of life pleasure reigned supreme. Luxury 
dominated everywhere, in the affairs of the administration, in 
literature, .social organisation, in arts and craits. industry ami 
commerce and in the conduct and hehasiour ot people. 
Government servants were absorbed in the satisfaction ol 
‘•ensual pleasures; poets in themes of lose and separation: arti¬ 
sans in gold and linen embroidery; and merchant^ in the trade 
of wares like mascara, perfumes, colouring for the teeth and 
pastes for anointing the body. There was the into.xic.ifion oi 
sensual joys in all "eyes. Nobody knew what was hap)H‘ning 
in the world. There were cock-fights: preparations were 
being made for fights among partridges, flsewhere tlie dice 
were being thrown; there were shouts and excitemeiu. At 
another place, furious battles raged in the game ol chess. 
Rulers and ruled were alike drunk with sucli pleasures. L\en 
beggars on receiving a little charity would not bus bread: 
instead, they squandered it on opium or some such intoxicaiu. 
A Game of chess or -cards sharpened tlie wits, developed 
intellectual power, accustomed one to deal with complicated 
issues! Such arguments were forcefully expressed and there 
is no dearth of such people in the world even toda\ ! 

If, therefore. Mirza Sajjad Ali and Mir Roshan Ali spent 
most of their time in sharpening their wits, then what 
thoughtful person could raise an objection against this? Both 
had hereditary properties. They had no worries about liveli- 

*Tlu' Inst riiliT of Omlh. 
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hood. Thcv had bouts tlu‘ whole tina*. What else were they 
to do? liarlv iiiorniiig the two friends breakfasted and spread 
out the chess-cloth; the chessmen were arranged and great 
battles developed. Then they never knew when it was mid¬ 
day or afternoon or esening! Reminders were sent repeated¬ 
ly from home that food was ready. They always replied that 
they were coming and the table was to be laid. At last the 
cook would brin '4 the ff)od right into their room out of sheer 
despair. And both triends carried on the two occupations 
together! Miiva Sajjad Ali had no elder in the household' 
therefore, his sitting rotmi became the centre of these battles. 
But it was not as thoiuih the other members of his famih' 
were pleased with this conduct ot Mir/a Sahib. Not onh 
members of the tamiK. but people in the locality ami even 
servants offered hostile comments. They would sa\ : “It is 
an ill-omened game. It destroys the lamiK. Heasen forbid 
that anybody should ever develop a liking tor it. One is no 
good for anything uselul after such an affliction. It is a 
lerrilile disease!” The Mir/a’s wife was so hostile to this 
game that she was constantly seeking opportunities for scold¬ 
ing her husband. But she hardly ever found such openings, 
rile battles be^an. while she was \et asleep. And at night 
the Mir/a oiiK appeared inside when she was alreads asleep! 
Blit the serxaiits would get it in the neck. "He has asked tor 
betel leaves'? I’ell liiin to come and take them! He has no 
time for his luod? Dump it there, let him feed the dogs it 
he so desires'” Ihit she dare not sav am thing to his face. 
She was not so disjdeased with her own husband as with Mir 
Sahib- She had nicknamed him Mir the ( orruptor! PerhapN 
the Mir/a cast the whole blame on Mir S;ihib to gel himsell 
abs( il\ ed. 

One da\ the I'xgum Sahib dexebiped a headache. She 
asked lur maid lo lal! ihe Mir/a Sahib so that he could uet 
some mediiine. She asked the maiii to make liaste. The 
Mir/a Sahib s;iiil lu the maid: "You uo aliniu- 1 am coming-’ 
The Begum Sahib was in a temper. How could she tolerate 
that her husband should pla\ ihess. while she was down with 
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a headache? Her face turned red. She said to the niuid: 
'‘Go and ask him to come at once. Otherwise tell him iliar 
I shall myself go to the Hnkitn Stiliib!"*’ 

Mirzaji was immersed in a most interesting game. Another 
move or two and Mir Sahib would he beaten! He exclaimed 
with annoyance; "She is certainly not breathing her last! 
Can't she have a little patience?" 

Mir Sahib: ‘‘Why not go and liear her? Women have 
delicate tempers." 

Mirza; ‘‘Certainly, you would wish me to go. .‘\notlur 
check and you would be beaten!" 

Mir: "Don’t you have such illusions! I have thought of a 
wonderful move. You will be beaten with all your pieces 
intact! But you better go in and hear what she sass. Wh\ 
hurt her for nothing?" 

Mirza; “I shall go after beating you." 

Mir: "I shall not continue. You should hear hei fu'^t! 
Mirza: "I shall have to go to the Hakim’s. She has no 
headache nor nothing! It is just a device to tease me.” 

Mir: "Whatever it may be, you can’t turn down such a 
request." 

Mirza: "All right. But just one more move.” 

Mir: "Certainly not. Until you have gone and heard her, 
I am not going to touch the pieces.” 

Mirza Sahib had perforce to go in. Then the Begum 
Sahiba with a great frown but many groans said to him : 
"You love your miserable chess so much! One may die, but 
you won’t get up! It would be diflicult to find another like 
you ! ” 

Mirza: "What could I do? The Mir was intractable. I 
have shaken him off after much trouble.” 

Begum: "He perhaps thinks everyone to be as useless a 
creature as he himself is! He too has a family, or has he 
wiped it off?” 

Mirza: "He is a fiend for chess. I have to join him un¬ 
willingly, when he comes.” 

Begum: "Why don’t vou shoe him off?" 


®Xaliw pliysiciaiK 
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Mirza: “He is mv equal in age and a little higher in status. 
I have to show some consideration.'’ 

Begum: “Then I shall tick him off. If he gets angrv, let 
him! He is no use to us, whatsoever! We shall be well rid 
of him, if he onlv would take offence!.... Hiria, go and pick 
up the chessmen from outside. Tell Mir Sahib that Mian 
Snliib will play no more today and he is to go!” 

Mirza: “No, no. Please don’t do such a thing! Do you 
wish to disgrace me? Wait, Hiria! Don't go!” 

Begum ; “Why don't you let her go? Mav I perish, if vou 
stop her! All right, you will stop her! But I shall see how 
vou stop me! ’’ 

Saving this, the Begum Sahiba started towards the sitting 
room. Mirza Sahib turned white. He began to prav and 
implore: “I implore vou in God’s name! In the name of Pro- 
diet Hussain! Mav I die, if vou move that side!" But the 
k*gum was implacable. She reached the entrance to the 
sitting room, hut could not somehow proceed further and 
show herself to a stranger. She peeped inside. As it happen¬ 
ed. the room was unoccupied- Mir Sahib had tampered with 
the pieces and was now strolling outside to prove his bona 
Tides. Ihe Begum thereupon became bolder: she entered the 
room and upset the pieces. She threw .some of the chessmen 
under the seat and some outside; having done this, she bolted 
the door from inside. Mir Sahib was at the door itself; he 
saw the chessmen being hurled outside and heard the clink of 
bangles. Then the door was shut. He realised that Begum 
Sahiba was angrv and quietly withdrew homewards. 

The Mirza exclaimed. “What have vou done?” 

Begum: “If the Mir Sahib comes again this wav. then I 
shall have him turned out. If vou had shown such devotion 
to God. ) ou would ha\c become a prophet! You arc to play 
chess all the time and I am to perish of worry about the house¬ 
hold ! Are vou going to Hakim Sahib’s or is there still some 
hesitation ?“ 

The Mirza left home, but instead of going to Hakim 
Sahib's, he made for ilic Mir’s house and informed him about 
ail that had happened, Mir Sahib said. “When I found the 
chessmen raining. I understood the whole thing at once and 
})rompr!y retreated. She has a temper! But \^oii should not 
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let her go on like this! This is improper! What you do 
outside is no concern of hers! She has only to make the 
arrangements, that is all!” 

Mirza: ‘‘Very well. But tell me this, where are we to 
play?” 

Mir: ‘‘That is nothing- There is all this hig house. Let 
us settle down here!” 

Mirza: ‘‘But how should I placate Begum Sahiba? Wlieii 
I was at my own place, she found so much annoyance in it! 
Now that we arc to play here, I think she might want to kill 
me! ” 

Mir: “Let her talk. After a couple of days, she will re¬ 
concile herself to it! But you should show a little strength 
yourself too! ” 


II 

For some unknown reason. Mir Sahib’s Begum preferred to 
have him awav from the house. She had, therefore, neyer 
criticised his love for chess. On the contrary, if occasionally 
he tarried, she would remind him of it. These were the 
grounds for Mir Sahib's delusion that his wife was very good 
and courteous. But when chess reigned supreme at their own 
house and Mir Sahib stayed at home all the time, the Begum 
Sahiba was sorely troubled. Her freedom was curtailed. She 
yearned the whole day for a peep of the outside world. 

The servants too muttered and grumbled- Until now they 
had been having an easy time. They had never so far 
bothered about the arrival or departure of anybody in the 
house. Now they were kept on the run the whole lime! 
Now it was a demand for betel leaves; at another time, for 
sweets. As for the hubble-bubble, it was aflame all the lime 
like the heart of a lover! They would complain to the 
Begum Sahiba, “This chess is nothing less than a plague on 
us! Our feet have got blistered running about the whole 
day. What sort of a queer game is this that you l)egin early 
in the morning and don't finish till evening? A pastime 
should not take up more than a few moments’ leisure. Any¬ 
how, we cannot grumble. We are your slaves and will obey 
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voiir coniinnntls. But tliis game is ill-onicnetl. A chess 

acklict never flourished in life. It is bound to bring some 

trouble or other on the household! Soiiictinics, whole locali- 

tics have been Jevastatccl because of one player! The whole 
molinllrt' has been talking about this. We are your devoted 
slaves, and feel sorrv when wc hear dispraise of our master. 
But there is nothing for us to do!” 

Thereupon the Begum Sahiba would say: ‘T myself dis¬ 
approve of it. Rut he won’t listen to anybods. There is 

nothing wc can do!” 

In tlie Miolmllti too there were a lew old-timers. They 

hegaii to fear unknown calamities lor the neighbourhood. 
Now there was no chance of any good coming their wav! 
When the aristocraev had deteriorated in this fashion. God 
alone could help them! This kingdom would he ruined by 
chess. All indications pointed towards a disaster! 

There were loud lamentations in the kingdom. The people 
were being plundered right and left. There was no one to 
mitigate their sufferings. The wealth of the whole countvy- 
Mde'was iieing drained to Lucknow and here it was being 
s(iuandeied on' prostitutes, clowns and other iorms of liixnrv' 
and sensual pleasiircs- tvery day the dues to the English 
company mounted,higher and higher. Like a wet blanket, the 
miseries were becoming heasier day by day. hor want of pro¬ 
per administration in the land even revenues were not realised 
regularh. The Resident”" was giving repeated warnings. But 
htTe all were sunk in sensual enjoyments; there was no one to 
pav an\ heed! 

MaiiN months flew hv, while chess dominated the sitting 
ufoms of Mir Saiub. Lver\- day new strategies were studied, 
new and (omplicated moves were mastered, iorces were 
deplovtd on novel lines. OccasionalK tbere were quarrels 
and differences, sharp arguments and liot words, hot soon the 
iwu friends would make it up. Sometimes the game was even 
cut short and Miv/a Sahib went awav to his house full of 
Milks, Mir Sahib would .iKo retire inside. But after a night’s 
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sleep all ill-will was forgotten. In the iiiorjiing, l)oth lriend% 
would again be in the sitting room. 

On a certain dav, the two friends were (loiinderiim in the 
bogs of the game when a horseman weariEig tlie uniform of 
an officer of the Royal Army arrived and eiujiiired tor tiie Mir 
Sahib. Mir Sahib was thoroughlv terrified! What was thi-. 
new trouble on his head? \Vhv was he beinu summoned? 
This seemed to be no happy prospect! He ordeied the gates 
to be closed and asked the servants to sax that he x'as not at 
home. 

Horseman: “If he is not at home, then where is he?” 

Servant: “This I do not know. Whx do vou xvant him?” 

Horseman: “I cannot tell you that. He is summoned to 
the royal presence. Perhaps some soldiers are needed tor the 
army. A jagir^ is no joke! Wheti he has to go to the Iront. 
then he will know something!” 

Servant: “All right, then. We shall inlorm him xx iien he 
comes.” 

Horseman: “No, no. This is not a message to be delivered. 
I shall come atzain tomorrow. I have orders to take him with 
me.” 

The horseman went away. Mir Sahib xvas badlx shaken 
tip. He asked the Mir/a, “Well, what shall we do now?” 

Mirza: “This is terrible. I fear there tnav be summons for 
me also.” 

Mir: “The fellow says he will come again tomorrow!” 

Mirza: “This is a great misfortune. It xve are ordered to 
the front, we .shall die prematurely!” 

Mir: “There is only one thing to be done. Let him not 
find us at home. Let us settle down in some deserted spot on 
the Gomati. Who would inform us there? The fellow will 
return empty-handed.” 

Mirza: “Wonderful. This is an inspiring idea. There is 
nothing better we can do!” 

.On the other side, Mir Sahib’s Begum was saying to the 
rider, “you terrified them properly! ” 


®Gift of landed property received from 
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He replied, “I can make such fools dance to any tune I 
please! All their courage and wit has been destroyed bv' 
chess. You will never again find them at home!” 


Ill 


From the next dav both friends would leave home early 
hetore it ss as daylight. With a small carpet under their arms 
and a box full of betel leaves, they would go into an old, deso¬ 
late mustpie aenws the Gomafi which had perhaps been built 
by Nawah Asaiuddowlah. On the wav they would pick up 
some smoking tobacco, a pipe and some stimulant. On 
reaching the mo'.tjue. ihe\’ would spread out the carpet, fill 
their luihhle-huhhle and start the game. Then they forgot 
cNervthing else! Check, check, etc. were the only words 
fluA Uttered. Not even a yogi concentrates so deeph', while 
immersed in meditation! When they felt hungry about 
middas . (he\ went to some bread seller’s shop and had a meal 
iliere. Alter a snuike again their battles were started! 
Oicasionallv the\ did not even feel the pangs of hunger! 

The political situation in the country had been deteriorat¬ 
ing. Tile regiments t)f the Compain ' were advancing 
towards Lucknow. Tiiere was excitement in the towm. Peo¬ 
ple Were running awav with their lamilics to the villages. But 
our iwo plaxers were unconcerned about all this. When thev 
came Iroiii home, it was through the side lanes Thev w'ere 
a! 'Mid ol being seen In stuiie Royal servant; in that case they 
would umieiessarilx get into trouble. They wanted to escape 
the obligation it)r their iugirv worth thousands in annual 
income. 

1 he (WO friends were havino ^ oame in the ruins of the 
mos(]ue on a certain d.t\. The Mir was having the worst of 
II. Mir/a Sahib was deleaiing him again and again. Then 
tins saw the sobliers of ihe Company arriving. This was the 
Fnglish regiment iuo\ing in to occupy Luckninv. 

Alir Sahib said. "Ihe Lugli^h army is coming. May God 
help us!” ^ ^ ■ 

'‘llir I'.ast India C-ini]i.jny ultiili was to bring the whole of 

Inili.L umlt r it^ rn!e. 
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Mirza: “Let them come. Check! Please attend to this!” 
Mir: “We ought to svatch them. Let us stand here; we 
are well-protected.” 

Mirza: “You will be able to see them. There is no hurr\. 
Check!” 

Mir: “They have artillery too. There must be at least five 
thousand men. How strange they look. Their faces are red 
like those of monkeys! Their looks are frightening.” 

Mirza: “Please do not sidetrack. 1 am not to l>e taken in 
by such tricks! Check! ” 

Mir: “You are a queer person! There is trouble brewing 
for our town and you sho\it nothing but ‘check’! Have..you 
considered how we are to get back home, if the town is 
besieged?” 

Mirza: “We shall consider that when it is time to get back 
home. Check! The next move will mean defeat for you.” 

The regiment passed. The time was about ten o’clock in 
the morning. The next game started. 

The Mirza enquired: “What about food today?” 

Mir: “Let it be a fast-day- Arc you feeling very hungry?” 
Mirza: “Not at all. People must be haying their nap after 
meals. Nawab Sahib too would be in his pleasure-house!” 

When the two friends started the next game, it was three 
o'clock. This time Mirza Sahib was proving to be the weaker 
side. The hour of four was just striking wlieii they heard 
sounds denoting the return of the Army. Nawab Wajid Ali 
Shah had been captured and the Army was conyeying him 
to some unknown destination. In the city there was no dis¬ 
turbance, no trouble. Not a drop of blood had been shed ! 
Perhaps no other ruler of a free country had ever been 
vanquished like this, so quietly, without any blood flowing! 
This was not non-violence which pleases the gods! This was 
cowardice over which the biggest cowards shed tears! The 
Nawab of a big State like Oudh was being taken away a 
prisoner and Lucknow was immersed in the slumber of 
sensuality. This was the last limit of political downfall. 

The Mirza said, “The butchers have captured our lord 
Nawab Sahib!” 

Mir: “Let it be. Check!” 

PC 2 
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Mirza: “Please wait a bit! I am not able to concentrate. 
Poor Nawab Sahib must be weeping tears of blood!” 

Mir: “That he must be doing! Where else w’ould he find 
such luxuries? Check!” 

Mirza: “No one can pass all davs alike. How painful the 
situation is!” 

Mir: “Certainlv.^ That is so! Check again. The next 
move would mean checkmate. Nothing will save you!” 

Mirza: "Honest to God! You are most heartless. Not 
even a big tratjedv like this can move you to tears I Oh, poor 
Wajid All Shah!” 

M^ir: “First save vour own king: later, you might mourn 
for the Nawab Sahib! Check! and mate! Give me vour 
hand! ” 

The regiment passed in front of them, carrying awav their 
ruler. Soon after their departure, the Mirza arranged the 
chessmen again for a fresh game. The wounds of defeat are 
painful. Mir Sahib .said: “Let us recite an elegy in mourn¬ 
ing for Nawab Sahib!” But the loyalty of the Mirza had 
evaporated with his own defeat. He was restless to avenge 
his defeat- 


IV 

It was evening. The bats started hooting in the ruins. The 
swallows returned from their wanderings and settled in their 
nests. But the two players were still locked in combat. It 
was as though two blood-thirsty combatants were engaged in 
fighting. Mirzaji had lost three times successively." This 
fourth game too was not developing well for him. He began 

repeatedly with the resolve to play carefullv and win. But 

every time there was some wrong move which ruined the 
game for him. Each defeat onis whetted the desire for 

rcsengc. On the other hand Mir Sahib sang gflznls" for sheer 
joy and made witty remarks as though he had found a hidden 
treasuretrove! Mirzaji felt irritated, but complimented him 
on liis skill to co\er up his own chagrin. As the game 

slipped out of his hands, he lost his self-control more and 


*A form of \risc in I’rdn. 
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more. He began lo grumble at each and every thing. “Plca'vc. 
sir, you must not change your moves! This is not the wa\ at 
idl. You make a move and then vou change it! You can 
moN'e only once." "Whv do \ou keep sour hands oti tiic 
pieces? Please leave the piece alone; don’t touch it until vou 
have decided yotir move!" "It takes vou hours to make a 
single move! This is not permissible. Anvbods svho rakes 
more than five minutes over a move must be considered 
defeated." “Again you are changing vour moNe! Please 
put down that piece there.” 


Mir Sahib was losing his queen. He said. “I had not moved 
at all!" 

Mirza: “Yes. You had finished vour move! Please put 
down that piece, in that very square!" 

Mir: “Why should I put it in that stpiare? I had not 
relinquished the piece from mv hand!" 

Mirza; "If you do not relinquish the piece till doomsdas. 
would it not be considered a move? You are losing vour 
sjueen, that is why you are tr\ ing to bluster!" 

Mir: “It is you who are blustering Victory and defeat 
depend on luck I Nobodv can win bv bluster!” 

Mirza: “Then vou have lost this game?" 

Mir: "Whv should I lose it?" 

Mirza: “Then please put down the piece in that verv 
square, where it was previously!” 

Mir: “Why should I put it there? Certainly not!" 

Mirza; “Why will you not? You will ha\e to!” 

The quarrel grew violent. Botii were stubbornlv sticking to 
their own point. Neither would yield to the other. Irrele¬ 
vant matter crept into the talk. The Mirza. said : "If some¬ 
body had played chess before in vour fatnils . vou might have 
known its rules and regulations! Your ancestors oiiK cut 
grass; so how can you play chess? Aristocracx oi spirit is 
a different affair altogether. One cannot acquire it b\ merelv 
obtaining a ;agu!" 


Mir: “What is that you said? Your father miylu have 
cut grass! We have been playing chess in mv family for 
generations." 

Mirza: “Get along, you! After spending a whole lifetime as 
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cook at ilic house of Chaziucldin Hyder, you are now posing, 
as a nobleman! To be a nobleman is no joke!’* 

Mir: “Why arc vou bent on blackening the faces of vour 
ancestors? Thev must have been cooks! We have alwavv 
supped at the board of the Ring!” 

Mirza: “Give it up. vou low fellow! Don’t talk so big!” 

Mir : “You better mind what sou sav ! Otherwise vou will 
come to grief! I am not used to hearing this sort of talk. I 
pull out the eves of anvone who glares at me! Do you wish 
to ha\e a trv?” 

Mirza: “You want a trial of strength? All right then, 
come along! Let us settle one wav or the other." 

Mir: “1 am not the one to uive wav! Come alonn!” 

The two friends took out their swords. Those were old 
times, fivervone carried a sword or a dagger. These two 
were pleasure-loving, but thev were not cowards. Tlieir 
political feelings were at a low ebb. Tliey would not die for 
tlieir king or for kingship, but thev were not wanting in 
personal courage. Thev took up positions and manoeuvred. 
Swords flashed and clashed against each other. Thev both 
tell down wounded and died there and then, writhing in pain. 
Thev wiio had no tears to shed for their king, sacrificed their 
li\es to deleiui a chesscpieen ! 

Darkness was falling. Tlie chessmen were arranged. The 
two kings on their respective thrones seemed to be mourning 
over the death (d these two heroes. 

Sileiue reigned supreme all round. The crumbling walls of 

these nuns, their broken arches and minarets King in the 

dust seemed to keen watch oser these dead bodies and to 

« 

gries e over them ! 
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Naeem and Kailash had between tiiein all the physical, iiicntal. 
moral and social differences that it is possible to have between 
two people. Naeem was a hefty, huge tree and Kailash was 
a tender garden plant. Naeem was addicted to football and 
cricket, hunting and going about; Kailash was devoted to 
books. Naeem was a clever, humorous, dispassionate person, 
fond of pleasure and luxurv, never worried about tlie morrow. 
School was for him a pastime and occasionally a place where 
he had to stand on a bench. Kailash was just the reverse of 
this, solitude-loving and indolent. He kept exertise and 
pleasures at arm’s length. He was a thouglitful sort, an 
idealist in his make-up. He was always troubled by lancies 
about the future. Naeem was the only son of a wealthy and 
high-placed father. Kailash was among the main sons of a 
common merchant. He did not get enough money to pur¬ 
chase books; he managed affairs somehow bv begging and 
borrowing. For one, life was a dream of jov and for the 
other it was a burden of troubles. But in spite of these manv 
differences there was intimate friendship and pure, unselfish 
love among them. Kailash would die rather tlian accept 
help from Naeem; and N;ieein too would prefer death to 
disrespect towards Kailash. To oblige Naeem, Kailash too 
sometimes enjoved the luxurv of pure, clean air. To oblige 
Kailash, Naeem too would occasionallv dream about the 
future. For Naeem the door to Government favours was wide 
open: for him the future was no vast ocean without a sail. 
Kailash had to dig his well before he could have a drink; the 
future was a terrific battle, the verv thought of which made 
his heart an.xious and restless. 
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After leaving college Naecm obtained a high post in the 
administration, though he had passed in the third division, 
Kailash had passed in the first division, but he could not find 
a job despite his running around for years and trying hij; 
hardest to find one. In the end he was cojiipelled to resort to 
his pen to earn a living He brought out a newspaper. One- 
followed the path of administrative authority: his target was 
money. The other took to the path of service which led to 
fame, hardship and occasionally, prison. Outside his office 
nobody knew Nacem, but he resided in a bungalow, went 
out for an airing in an open carriage, visited the theatre and 
migrated to Nainital during the summer. The whole world 
knew Kailash. but ilie house he lived in was a mudhouse and 
his own feet carried him about. There was no milk for hi.s' 


children. They were short of such things as vegetables. The 
great good fortune of Naeem was that he had only one son. 
but the greatest misfortune of Kailash was a fast-multiplying 
progeny which gave him no lespite. The two triends corres¬ 


ponded regularly; occasionally they met also. Naeem would 
say. “You are luckv. friend, to be doing some service to the 
nation and the country ! We serve our own ends, nothing 
more!” But this art of service of self he had mastered after 


great effort and he was constantly on the look out for oppor¬ 
tunities to practise it. 

Kailash realised very well that this was only Naeem’s 


courtesN. “He wants to console me in this fashion, distressed 


bv m\ sorry plight.” Therefore he made Iriiitless attempts to 
conceal his real state from Naeem. 


There was a disturbing incident in the State of Vishinipur. 
The manager of the State had been butchered in his own 
bungalow. preciseK at noon, in the presence of hundreds of 
people. Tliough the murderer had escaped, the authorities 
suspected that this tragedy had been enacted at the instigation 
ol the prince. The irince was \ et a minor. The State was 
being inanaued bv tie Court of Wards. The manager wa.s 
;uso responsible lor looking after the prince. The pleasure- 
loving prince tound interference by the manascr very obno¬ 
xious. For \iars there had been serious misunderstanding. 
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between them. Often there had been an exchange ot h.rrcr 
words before others. Therefore, suspicion was naturalK 
attached to the prince. The district officer apponited Mir/a 
Naeem to investioate this affair. There was a risk ot tlu- 
prince being humiliated, if Investigations were made hv a 

police official. - , ,, . 

Naeem found a golden opportunity of building up his own 

fortune. He was neitber philosophic, nor prone to making 
sacrifices. Evervbodv knew well these weaknesses of his 
character; only those in authority appeared to be unaware ol 
them. The prince seemed to have obtained his heart s desire. 
When Naeem reached VIshnupur. he was entertained iiglu 
royally. Presents were offered and everybods. iiuluding 
peons.' clerks, svccs. cooks and bearers, warmed their Imnds 
and hearts at these sacrificial fires. The courtiers ol the prime 
were in attendance on him. as though he were a bridegrotnn. 

One morning the prince’s mother appeared and stood in tlu 
presence of Naeem with folded hands. Naeem was smoking 
the hubble-bubble and relaxing. Seeing in front ut him tlie 

prim and ascetic widow. Naeem sal up. 

The Rniii looked at him with tear-laden eves and said. Sir. 
you hold in your hands the life of my son. You are the makei 
of his fate. I implore you in the name of the mothei whose 
worthy son you are. to protect my child. I offer vou m\ 
wealth and all for it.” 

Selfishness and pity completely overcame Naeem. 

I I I 


the 


sin. 


Kailash came to see Naeem at about the same time. The twt> 
friends embraced each other happily Naeem related this 
whole episode to Kailash and tried to prove to him 
propriety of his actions. 

Kailash observed. “In my opinion a sin is always a 
however vou may want to cover it.” 

Naeem ; “And in mv view' if a sin saves the lite of some¬ 
body. then* it becomes a proper virtuous deed. The prince is 
stilf very young. He is very promising, clever, kind and 
generous. You will be pleased, if you meet him. He is b\ 
nature exceedingly courteous. The manager, a perstin truly 
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wicked In teinpeiament, used to pester the prince unneces¬ 
sarily. So much so. that he neither sanctioned, nor even 
recommended the t»raut of monev for the purchase of a car. 1 
do not approve of the actions of the prince: hut we are dis¬ 
cussing here, whether he should he adjudged guilty and 
transported to the Andamans or aetjuitted as not guiltv and 
his life saved. And there is nothing to Ik- concealed from 
\ ou, brother, there was an offer of twents thousand rupees. 1 
have only to write that this tragedy has been caused by 
personal hostilitv and the prince has nothing to do with it. 
Such evidence as 1 could find, has bec-n destroyed hv me. The 
olikers had a seiret reason for appointing me to this post. 
The jiriiue is .i Hindu, so the Dislritt Magistrate diil lutt 
•ippoint a Hindu officer for this job. and entrusted the work 
to me. This religious difference woidd be sufficient to prove 
m\ innocence. 1 had lasoured the Moslems on a few occasions 
in the past, partlv on instructions from olfiters and ]iarilv on 
mv own. This has given me notoriets as a bitter enemy of 
Hindus. The Hindus consider me as the embodiment of 
lasouritism. This illusion would suffice to protect me from 
.macks. Ni>w, tell me! Am I lucks or not?” 

K.uhish : "nut if the wliole thing comes out."” 

Naeem: "riien It will be a flaw in m\ reckoning, some 
l.uilt 111 ms Insestigation, a clear example ol the eternal law 
(il mortal ma.n! I am not omniscient. There svould be no 
.ispiision cast on ms bona fules. There ssill be no suspicion 
(i) bribers .n.ialnst me. You should not go into the practical 
aspects nl this affair; sou cimfuie sourself to the moral impli- 
i.ilions. Is this in .Kcordance with right or not? ITon’t 
ilr.n; in spiritual principles; please aiialsse it only on grounds 
(if pohts.” 

Kiul.ish: "One inesitable result of this will be that other 
we.tlihs tiilk too ssill he encouraged ti» commit such wicked 
hculs. You \ ourself can serv v eil imagine hosv dangerous 
\oul(.l Ih- (lu tonsc'i|uences tills Idea t.iking root lh.it the 
'■.oist csil can he cenered up In svealth! 

Naeem: "No, I can imagine mi such tiling. Bribers already 
I n\ < Is up ninc tv pi r ce nt crime. Still the fcsir of sin rules 
e\ CI S heart." 
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The two fliends continued to discuss cliis |>rol>lcm tor .1 
long time: but Kailash’s conception oi justice l.uled t<t tmuupli 
over Naeem’s irony and humour. 

I V 

The newspapers began to write al)uul the X’lsluiupm imiulei. 
All the papers with one accord trounced the prime .iml hl.iiueil 
the Government for favouring tlie prime unjustK. IIun. 
however, added tiiat the matter was still sub /iidiK . tlunloie, 
they were not making aiiv conuuents on it. 

Mirza Naeem took a whole montli to huiUl up .111 
appearance of plausibilitv to his findings. When his report 
was published, there was a big uproar in the politii.tl ssorM. 
The suspicions of the public had been (oiifirmed. 

Kailash was now confronted with a serious dihiniii.i. si» 
far he had been observing sileme on the issue. Me (ouM not 
make up his mind as to what he should write. To side with 
the Government would be to crush his own lonstieme, to 
sacrifice his freedom of spirit. But, to rein.iin silent was esen 
more humiliating When at last a few of the journ.ds started 
sneering at him that his silence could not be withoiit .1 
motive, then it became intolerable for him to remain miilr.d. 
A terrible conflict raged between his dui\ as an imlisnlii.d 
and as a political being. To uproot a friemlshij) from ins he.111 
which had sprouted a ([uarler of a century ago .tnd h.id now 
grown into a huge, big tree, would be to tear Ins heart, I in 
Iriend who had been sharing his sorrows and joss, whose 
generous heart was eager to help him constaniK, in whose 
home he could forget his worries and in wliose afler tion.ilc 
embrace he cast away his sulferings. whose very present- g.ivi 
him strength, assurance and firmness—this frieii<l would now 
have to be uprooted! It was an itl-oiiiened iiioment. when he 
entered the world of journalism: otherwise he wouhl not have 
been confronted with such a dilemma! What an awinl, 
treacherous act this would be! Trust is the soul of IriemI 
ship. Naeem had taken him into his crjiilideme. ha<l kept 
nothing hidden from him. To e.xpose bis secret ami beirav 
his conGdence would be terribly unfair to liiin. No. he wf>u!(l 
not besmirch their friendship, nor cause a blot on Ins spotle>s 
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reputation and deal a mortal blow to friendship. God forbid 
that he should ever do anything to hurt Naeem! He was abso¬ 
lutely certain that, if he was ever in trouble, Naeem would be 
ready to sacrifice his ver\' life for him! How could he disgrace 
such a friend before the whole world? How could he aim a 
blow at his throat? God forbid that such a day should ever 
dawn! 

But sucial duty was not without any significance. The 
editor of a newspaper, according to traditional values, is a 
servant of the people. Whatever he sees is from the compre¬ 
hensive social angle. Whatever he thinks bears on it the 
social stamp. The value of the individual becomes in his- 
view extrenieh’ negligible, absorbed as he is so completely in 
the comprehensive sphere of national thought. He begins to 
consider the individual as petty, small and of no account. 
The first step in his policy is the sacrifice of the individual 
for the communitv. Often he has to sacrifice even his own 
personal interests for the community. The aim of his life is 
great and his ideals are sacred. He follows in the footsteps of 
those great souls, who have roused nations, whose fame is 
now immortal, who have uplifted downtrodden nations. He 
cannot possibly do anything to stain the bright name of hi>. 
predecessors. Kailash had obtained a good deal of fame and 
glory in the political sphere- His views were treated with 
very great respect. His fearless ideas and his impartial com¬ 
ments bad given to him the leadership of the journalist 
communitv. Therefore anv consideration of friendship on 
this occasion was not only against his policy and ideals, but 
against his innermost wishes too. This would mean disgrace 
for him, cowardice, a spiritual defeat. This would be straving 
from the path of duty and exile for ever from the political 
field. What is th ■ worth of an individual—however intimate 
he may be with one—when compared with the nation? The 
nation would not be affected either by the rise or the fall ol 
Naeem. Bni to cover up the tyranny and arbitrariness of the 
Government may prove very hai fill for the nation. He did 
not care whether his criticism would have anv pracricti effect 
or not. The views of an editor are for him like a lion’s roar. 
Perhaps he thinks that his pen would make the Governmenr 
tremble, shake the world. Perhaps the whole of society 
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would be shaken bv a movement of his pen; a new age would 
come into being as'soon as his views are known ! Naeem was 
his friend, but the nation was his' all. Should he strike a 
mortal blow at his ideal to shield a friend's position 

For several days, this struggle between his personal ami 
editorial dutv continued. In the end the individual lost to 
the nation. He decided to reveal the real face of the myster%. 
He would expose tlie irresponsibility of the Goveriunenv 
before the people. He would show up the selfishness ol 
government officials. He would tell the world liow manv 
eyes and ears the Government had to see and hear. What 
better example coidd be found to prove its worthlesNiiess. 
weakness and faults? May be. Naeem is his friend; Imt he 
was nothing compared to the nation. Why should he (urn 
away from duty to the nation for fear of hurling him, win 
blight his own soul, stain his own freedom? “Oh. beloved 
Naeem, dearer than life, pardon me! 1 hase to sacrifice a 
precious friend like you at the altar of duty. But if it had 
been my son instead of vou, then too I would have ofleied 
him up as sacrifice!” 

From the next day Kailash launched on his comments on 
this tragedy. He began to publish series of articles on what¬ 
ever he had heard from Naeem. Lanka was burnt due to the 
traitor inside! Whereas other editors had to rely on guess¬ 
work, reason and logic to determine their attitudes and there¬ 
fore said manv contradictory and confusing things, the 
comments of Kailash were supported bv practical evidence 
His shots went home every time and his daring suggested 
super-human inspiration. His articles had plenty of substance 
though they were not very long. He did not spare Naeem 
either; he exposed his selfishness thoroughly, even naming (he 
exact sum of money which had been offered to him to hush 
up this despicable affair. The most interesting item was that 
he mentioned a meeting between Naeem and a national- 
minded detective who had seen Naeem receiving the mones. 
In the end he challenged the Government to prove, if it had 
any courage, that his findings were untrue. Nor only this, 
he even published verbatim the interview which had taken 
place between Naeem and the RnnI. The Rcnii’.s arrival at 
Naeem’s, her falling at his feet, the multifarious presents made 
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bv the prince to Nacein—all these references gave to Ins 
article the all-absorbing interest of a detective novel. 

These articles created a sensation in the political world. 
Editors of newspapers get such opportunities of opening fire 
on the authorities bv rare good fortune. Meetings were held 
everywhere to denounce this action of the Governmenl, 
Several ineiiibers of the legislature announced their intention 
of asking questions on this issue. The Government had 
rarely been flaved like this. Ultimately it could think of no 
other was of preserving its prestige than to compel Mir/a 
Naeem to start proceedings against Kailash lor defamation. 




A case for defamation was filed against Kailash. The 
Government was arguing on behalf of Naeem. Kailash argiicxi 
on his own behalf. The vaunted defenders of justice (lawyers 
and barristers) had for some unknown reason declined to 
undertake bis defence. The judge had perforce to permit 
Kailash to argue his own case, though he had no legal ouali- 
lications lor doing so. The case dragged on for months. There 
sNas great excitement among the public. Thousands thronged 
the courtroom every dav. In the bazars there was an un- 
satiable demand fur newspapers to read reports ot the case. 
Cleser readers sold their second-hand copies by nighttall for 
twite the sum ihev had spent on them: because bv that time 
the newspaper vendors had no copies ot the papers lelt. The 
things hitherto known only to a limited section of newspaper 
readers, were now being discussed bv the general public, 
Naeem hatl neser before sulfered such ignominy. He svas the 
sub)ect t)f talk in every house and lane. The anger of the 
peojde centred on him. That moment tiu) would be ever 
lenuiiibered. when the two friends, so true and loving, stood 
fatin'’ each other and Kailash beuan his crtiss-examination of 
Naeem. Kailash was feeling such mental distress as though 
he were lifting a sword against Naeem. And for Naeem it 
was like going through the fires ot hell. The faces of both 
were sad: that of one out of self-mortification, and the other's 
ihroiigl) fear. Naeem was trying to appear cheerful; 
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occasionally, he laughed mirthlessly too. As for Kailash—nv> 
one could imagine the torment he was undergoing! 

Kailash asked, "You and I were class-mates, do you accci't 

this?” 

Naccm; “Certainly, 1 accept it.” 

Kailash: "We were so intimate that there was no yeil 
between us; do you agree with this?” 

Naeem: "Certainly, I agree with that.” 

Kailash: "I came to see you. while you were inyestigating 
this affair; do you accept this also?” 

Naccm; "I do.” 

Kailash: "Did you not say to me at this meeting that tliis 
murder had been instigated by the prince?” 

Naeem: "Certainly not." 

Kailash : "Did you not say that it was a matter oi twenty 

thousand rupees?” • 

Naeem did not hesitate at all; he wasn’t embarrassed tl'.e 
slightest bit. There was no trace of dryness in his mouth: his 
voice did not tremble. There was not the least sign of 
disturbance, doubt or unrest on his face. He stood unmoyed. 
Kailash had put this question to him in great trepidation. He 
was afraid that Naeem might not be able to giye a reply to 
it. Perhaps he would break down. But Naeem answered 
unhesitatingly, "It is possible that you heard this Irom me jn 
a dream! ” 

Kailash was dumbfounded for a moment; tlten he looked 
wondcringly at Naeem and asked him, "Did you not say that 
you had favoured the Moslems on a couple of occasions and 
therefore you had been regarded as anti-Hindu and entrusted 
with this investigation?” 

Naeem did not hesitate at all. He replied calmly, unmoved 
and with absolute self-possession, "Your imaginative faculty is 
truly amazing. Though I have lived with you for years. T 
never knew that you have such a wonderful gift for inventing 
things! ” 

Kailash asked him no further questions. He was not sad 
over his own defeat; he was sad over the spiritual fall of 
Naeem. He could not imagine that a man would so shamc- 
Icsslv disown his own words! And that too in the very face 
of the person to whom they had been said! This was the 
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very limit of human degradation. The Naeem who had been 
saine inside and out. between whose thoughts and deeds there 
was never anv discrepancy, whose utterance was the mirror of 
his innermost feelings—could the same Naeem, so simple, 
proud and truthful, prove to be so wicked and cunning? Does 
a man lose his humanity by being put into the mould of 
slavery? Was this a machine for transforming man's 
qualities? 

The court issued a decree for twenty thousand rupees in 
favour of Naeem. Kailash.was completely stunned. 

VI 

The judgement produced another big uproar in the political 
world. Kailash was described as wicked by papers favouring 
the Gyvtrnment. Those on the side of the people called 
Naeem satanic. The desperate character of Naeem might 
have proved him to be innocent in the eves of justice, but 
he went down still further in peoples regard. Kailash began 
to receive letters and telegrams of sympathy. The papers 
praised his fearlessness and devotion to truth. There were 
meetings and processions everywhere and dissatisfaction was 
expressed at the decision of the court. But the earth cannot 
be satisfied with rainless clouds. Where was the money to 
come from? .^nd nothing less than twenty thousand! Such 
was the price to be paid for idealism. Service of the nation 
was an expensive business. Twenty thousand! Kailash had 
probahK' never seen so much money even in a dream: and 
now he had to pav it! How could he do it? He could be 

free of the worries of livelihood, if he could only have the 

interest on so much money. He hated the idea of collecting 
.1 subscription by reciting tales of his woe in his paper. He 
had not sought the permission of his readers before he 
challenged this tiger. Nobody had forced him to speak out 
on behalf of the dead manager. He had challenged those in 
authority, because it was his bounden duty. He alone was 
re^ponsible for this debacle; he had no right to cast the burden 
of it on the readers of his paper. That would be unfair. It 

was possible for him to obtain a few thousand rupees by 

appealing to the people: but this would be against editorial 
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ideals. This would be against his sell-respect. Whs shouiJ 
he give others an opportunit) to sa\ that he liad won his 
laurels by making others foot the bill for him ! If he were 
to roar on his own. then they would give him credit for it. 
He had worn the crown of fearless criticism, now wh\ should 
he make others pav for it? “Let my paper stop; let me be 
arrested and imprisoned; my house auctioned, ms househoM 
effects sold; all this is acceptable to me. I shall bear wiiatestv 
1 have to, but I shall stretch out my hand before nobody ! ’ 

It was morning. From the east was flowing a streatti oI 
light, like tears from an eve. The cold breeze struck at the 
heart like the sad note of someone crying. The field in troiu 
was being pierced bv arrows of light like a sorrow-stricken 
heart. There was complete silence in the house indicative of 
the master’s secret grief. There was no tumult or noi'e of 
children, nor the mother’s scolding to restore peace. Wlan 
the lamp is about to go out. how could there he light in the 
house? This was not the effect of hope, hut ol sorrow. The 
auctioneer was to come today to auction off the properts ol 
Kailash. 

He was greatly moved hv inner grief: “Mv public tareer 
ends today. The house which had taken twenty-fne years of 
my life to build, will topple dosvn in ruins tudav ” The 
paper will he stabbed in the heart, his feet bound with chaiii-. 
of ridicule and disgrace, his face blackened: this abode ol peace 
would be ruined and this grief-stricken lainilv wither awa\ 
like a flower and its petals scattered to the four wiiuU. There 
was no refuge for him anywhere in the world. The memory 
of the people is not long-lived; in onlv a short wiiile his 
services would be forgotten in the darkness of oblivion. No 
one would even remember him; there would be none to sheii 
a tear at his sorrows. 

Suddenly he remembered that he had still to write the 
leading editorial for that das. That dav he had to inform lus 
generous readers that it was the last appearance of the paper. 
It would never again have the good fortune of reachinu them. 
He must have committed numerous blunders; that day he was 
.seeking pardon for all of them. For the kindness and good 
will shown to the paper, he would remain grateful for ever. 
He had no complaint against anybody. He was not sad over 
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this immature end, because such good fortune belonged only 
to those who remained unshaken on the jiath of dutv. Hi‘ 
only sorrow was that he had not been able to make a greater 
sacrifice for the nation than this. He had just got up after 
thinking out this article from beginning to end, when lie 
heard somebody’s footsteps. He lifted up his head to see ami 
found it was Mirza Naeem. The same laughing face, sweet 
smile and the same dancing eye-.. As soon as he was inside, 
he embraced Kailash. 

Kaiiasli released himselt and asked, "Have vou come to add 
insult to injury, to kick my corpse with your feel?” 

Naeem pressed dow'n on his neck still further and said, 
"What else? Such are the joys of friendship!” 

Kailash: "Don't joke witli me. I have had enough. I shall 
hit vou !" 

Naeem’s eves brimmed over. He said. "Oli, tyrant! I was 
yearning to hear this bitter talk from you. Curse me as mucii 
as vou ^please. Abuse me to your heart’s content. 1 shall 
love it as though it were sweetest music from the heavens!” 

Kailash: "And what will happen, when in a short w-'hile 
ihe auctioneer of the court will come and sell my household 
effects? Tell me that; sou have escape<l with your own life, 
hut what will happen to mine.''" 

Naeem : "We sliall both clap our liands and make him dance 
like a monkey.” 

Kailash; "You will receive a beating from me! Did vou 
not feel pits lor even my children, tyrant?” 

Naeitn: "Whv did you have to test your strength agaiiut 
me? There was a time when \on had the winnings'. Now. 
It is m\ opportunirv. You did not think over the pros and 
cons: sou just started blowing me up!” 

K.uhisli; "It was against m\ principles to ignore the truth 
blataiitK." 

Naeiiiii ".And it was in accord with my principles to 
inuiLler the truth ! ” 

Kailash : "1 shall shove the whole family on to you: then 
M U will rue it bitterly. I am not half your size: but as far 
as multiplication of the family goes. I can beat three like vou 
lidliew. There are seven of them altogether. Not one!” 

X.ieeiii: ".All right. Give me .something to cat or will >'Oii 
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keep cursing fate all the time? Honest truth, I am very 
hungry. I started from home without eating anything.” 

Kailash: "We are all fasting here. Everyone is stricken 
and just waiting for the executioner from the court to arrive. 
Nobody is thinking of food and drink! If you have brought 
anything with you in your bag, then take it out at once. I.et 
us sit down and eat together; for the rest, there is a whole 
lifetime to cry and lament.” 

Naeem: “Will you venture again like this? 

Kailash: "That is now in our blood and bone! So long as 
the Government rules with brute force over us, we shall 
continue to oppose it. My only regret is that 1 shall no longer 
have the opportunity of doing so. But you will not get even 
twenty rupees out of your twenty thousand. There is nothing 
else here apart from heaps of waste paper.” 

Naeem: "I shall realise from you five times twentv 
thousand rupees. What are you thinking?” 

Kailash: "You should wash vour hands of it. That would 
be best for you ! ” 

Naeem: "I am in need of money- Let us come to a 
settlement.” 

Kailash: "You have gobbled up twenty thousand from the 
prince and are you not still satisfied? You will get 
indigestion! ” 

Naeem: "Money only sharpens the hunger for it. It ev^r 
remains unsatisfied. Come, let us strike a bargain. It will 
only be tiresome to have a settlement with the help of 
Government officials.” 

Kailash: "What settlement can I possibly have? There is 
nothing else here except papers!” 

Naeem: "There is enough here to pay off my debt. AH 
right, let us agree to this that I can take whatever 1 like from 
here. Don’t go back on it later!” 

Kailash: "You can remove the whole office from here on 
your head, if it pleases you. You can take the whole house, 
take me, feed us with sweet bread! I shall not object, I may 
swear on that, if you want me to.” 

Naeem: "No, I only want one thing, just one!” 

Kailash was thoroughly intrigued. He started thinking, "I 
have no such valuables! What can he want? I hope, l»e 
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won't ask me to embrace Islam! Religion is the only thing 
(hat mav be valued at from one to infinity. Let us see what 

he asks.” 

He asked, "What is it?" 

Naeem: "Permission to talk to Mrs. Kailash for one minute 
in private!” 

Kailash gave Naeem a tap on his head and said, "Again, 
the same mischief! You have seen her hundreds of times. 

Slu* is no lioun from paradise!” 

Naeem: "She mav be anvthing. But if you wish to have 
a settlement, sav so. But remember, the meeting has to be in 
private.” 

Kailash: "Agreed. But if you ask for sour money again. 

1 '.hall claw vou to pieces.” 

Naeem : "Certainlv, yes.” 

Kailash (slowly): "But remember, she is a sensitive woman. 

nnn't crack an indelicate joke with her.” 

Naeem: "I do not need a lecture from you in these matters- 

Y'lU onlv conduct me to her room.” 

Kailash : "You must keep vour head low.” 

Naeem: "Vou mav bandage my eyes.” 

riu'Ve was no pnrdtili in Kailash s home. Uma was sitting 
lull of care and worry. Seeing Kailash and Naeem together 
all of a sudden, she was startled. She said. "Please come, 
iMir/a Sahib. You have thought of ns after a long time!” 

Kailasii left Naeem there and came out of the room, but he 
stood behiiul the curtain to hear wliat Naeem would say. He 
had no llumghl of e\il. he was only curious. 

Naeem: "We olHeials have not much leisure. I came, 
Incaiise I iiad lo realise mv money from Kailash." 

Uma had Inen smiling, hut at the mention of money her 
lost all Lolour. She said in a grave tone, "We are 
ourseKcs veiv worrisd on this score. There is no hope of 
liiis monev from any tiuarter. And he fights shy of 
,ippe.ilin <4 U) the pet>ple tor it.” 

Naeeiu: "What are you saying? I have realised all my 

iH luev. every pie of it ! ” 

Uma was verv much surprised. She asked, “Is that truly 
' Where did he tind all this monev?” 

N.ieeiii: "This lias been liis habit all along. He must have 
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told you that he did not have a pice. But I realised it Irom 
him in no time! You please get up and let us have something 
to eat I" 

Uma: “He could not possibly give you the money! I 
•cannot believe it! ” 

Naeem: “You arc too simple. He is a crafty fellow. I 
know him inside out- He must have beguiled you with tales 
of his poverty and woe! “ 

Kailash came smiling into the room and said, “All right! 
Now come outside. You will never cease to be wicked, no 
matter where you arc!" 

Naeem: “Let me at least write a receipt for your money?" 

Uma: “Have you paid the money? Where did vou get 
jt?" 

Kailash: “I shall tell you another time. Now get up. 
Sir!” 

Uma: “Why don’t you tell me? Where did you get the 
money? We have nothing to keep secret from Mirzaji." 

Kailash: “Naeem, you wish to insult me in the presence of 
Uma!" 

Naeem: “Did you not insult me in the presence of the 
whole world?" 

Kailash: “If I insulted you, then did I not have to pay 
twenty thousand rupees for it?" 

Naeem: “I too shall pay you from the same mint. Uma, 
1 have received the money. Let the poor fellow keep hii 
secret I" 



--^a^Forgiveness 


Several centuries had passed since the Moslems had been 
ruling over Spain. In the place of cathedrals, mosques were 
going up. Instead of church hells one heard the call of azav.. 
In the cities of Alhambra and Granada, those palaces which 
defy the brittle passage of time, had already been built and 
their ruins even now reveal glimpses of their former splendour 
to the spectators. The respectable folk among Christians 
were giving up refuge in Christ and joining the Islamic 
fraternitv. Even todav historians are bewildered as to how 
anv trace of Christianitv was left over in Spain. Among the 
leaders of Christian folk who had not yet bowed their h^ads 
before the Moslems and were still dreaming of the establisn- 
ment of freedom in their country, there was a certain merchant 
called Daud. Daud was learned and daring. He did nor 
allow Islam to take root in his own region. Poor and destitute 
Clnistians from other rebellioiLS provinces of the country 
flocked to him for shelter and he nourished them and looked 
after them very generously. The Moslems were very suspi- 
cioiu of Daud.' Having failed to get the better of him in the 
tlieological struggle, they now hoped to vantiuish him bv 
sheer force of weapons. But Daud never engaged them. But 
s\ lieiever he heard of Christians being converted to Islam, he 
rushed there like the whirlwind and strengthened their resolve 
to remain true to their faith bv his prayers and arguments. 
Ultimately, the Moslems prepared to surround him from all 
sides of capture him. Moslem armies besieged his region. Daud 
had to run awav along with his relatives to save his life. He 
escaped from home and reached Granada which was then the 
Islamic capital. There he lived in isolation from all. hoping 
for better davs to come. The spies of the Moslems tried flieir 
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best to seek his whereabouts, big rewards were announced for 
his capture, but no trace of Daud could be found. 

n 

Having tired of his solitude, Daud one day went for a walk in 
a. garden in Granada. It was evening. Moslems wearing 
long shirts, with huge turbans on their heads and swords 
hanging from their waists were strolling about in the avenues. 
Women wearing white veils and embroidered shoes on their 
feet were seated on benches and chairs. Daud was lying on 
the green grass, away from the others, and thinking. "When 
will our motherland be freed from the claws of these tvrants?" 
He was dreaming of old times when Christian men and women 
must have strolled about in these avenues, when this place 
must have hummed with the intimate chats of Christian folk! 

All of a sudden, a Moslem youth came and sat near Daud. 
He glanced at him slightingly from head to foot and said, 
"Has your heart not vet received the illuminating light of 
Islam?” 

Daud answered him gravely, "Islam can illuminate the high 
hill-tops, but it cannot enter dark valleys ” 

The young Arab was called Jamal. Hearing this he asked 
sharply, "What do you mean by that?” 

Daud: "By this I mean that high-placed Christians mav fake 
refuge in Islam for the sake of lands or positions of authority, 
but as for poor and destitute Christians Islam is unable to 
offer them that Kingdom of Heaven which they find under 
the wing of Jesus Christ! Islam has been propagated by the 
sword, not through strength of service.” 

Jamal was enraged to hear this aspersion on his faith. He 
grew heated and said, "This is altogether false. The strength 
of Islam lies in its inner brotherhood and equality, not in the 
sword.” 

Daud: "The blood shed by Islam in the name of religion 
would be enough to drown all their mosques.” 

Jamal: "The sword has always guarded the truth.” 

Daud said with firmness, "It is not truth, if it needs a sword 
to safeguard it.” 

Jam^ spoke excitedly, full of the pride of his race, "So long 
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as theie arc devotees of falsehood left, the sword will always 
be needed.” 

Daud: “Truth that depends on the sword is a lie.” 

The Arab placed his hand on the hilt of his sword and 
said, “By Cod, if vou hadn’t been unarmed, I would have 
taught you a lesson for insulting Islam!” 

Daud took out the dagger concealed on his chest and said, 
“No, I am not without arms. When I learn to trust the 
Moslems so much, I shall cease to remain a Christian. You 
may give free rein to your heart's desire!” 

Both drew out their weapons and pounced on each other. 
The heavy sword of the Arai proved ineffective, when opposed 
to the light dagger of the Christian. One struck with the 
hood like a snake; the other flew like lightning. One flashed 
like waves, the other glinted like fish in the water. The 
two lighters Were engaged for a few moments. Suddenly, 
the dagger leapt and" reached the Arab’s entrails. He fell 
dt)wn on the earth ! 

I I I 

As soon as lamal tell, people rushed from all sides. They 
tried to surround Daud Daud saw people rushing on him 
with drawn swords. He ran for life. But whichever way 
he went, the garden-wall blocked his escape. The wall was 
high. It was dillicult to leap across it. This was a battle for 

life or death. There was no hope of refuge anywhere, no 

place to hide. The Arab’s thirst for blood was growing 

stronger every moment. It was not merely desire to punish 
a guilty person; it was revenge for an insult to their race. A 
vanquished Christian dare raise his hand against an Arab! It 
was horrible! 

Daud was exactly like a squirrel that runs hither and 
thither to escape pursuing hounds. It tries to climb some tree 
repeatedly, but owing to its terror falls down again and again. 
His breath was short owing to all the running about. His 
legs had grown too heav\. He thought several times of 

pouncing on them all at once to sell his life as dearly as he 
could. But seeing liow large their number was, he lost heart. 

There was a tumult all round — “Stop!” “Catch him!’ 
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‘‘Hold him!” Occassionally the pursuers came so ucar him 
that he felt the battle would now end; he would receive a 
blow from a sword. But again and again, a single ino\e- 
merit, one turn, would save him by a hairs breadth fium the 
blood-thirsty swords. 

Daud now began to enjoy this battle like a pla\ei the game. 
It was certain that his life could not he saved: the Moslems 
knew no pity; so he began to enjoy his own turns and twists. 
Now he did not rejoice that he had saved his life l>y escaping 
from a blow, but because he had dodged the jiuirdcrer succevs- 
fully! 

All of a sudden he saw that the garden-wall to his right was 
a little lower. Inimcdiatelv he felt Iresh strength in his feet, 
new blood coursing through his veins. He ran like a dtti 
to that side and with a bound cros;ed the wall and was out 
on the other side. There was hut a single slvp between die 
and death. Behind v.as death and ahead was the vast field 
of life. As far as his eye could reach, lie saw only liusiict. 
The ground was stonv, sometimes high and in some phue^ 
low. There were boulders strewn all round. Daud hid liiin- 
self behind one of these. 

In a brief while the pursuers too reached there and starft'il 
to look for him here and tlierc, among the hushes, on tlie trees, 
in the pits and under the rocks. An Arab came and stood on 
the boulder behind which Daud was concealed. Daud s heait 
was beating wildly. His life would not be wortli a farlliing 
now. The Arab would look down and that would he the 
end of him! His life was now absolutely at the merev of 
chance—pure chance! Daud held his lireath and was (|uiet 
as a tomb. His fate would be decided by a glance. How 
near were life and death to each other! 

But the Arabs had no time to look carefully behind the 
rocks. They were in a hurry to catch the murderer. Daud 
heaved a sigh of relief. They glanced this way and ih:U and 
moved ahead. 

I V 


Darkness had fallen. Stars appeared in tlic sky aiid witli the 
stars Daud also cnieracd from behind the rock Rut he 
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noticed that there was still a great deal of noise all round. 
Bands of the enemy were scouring the bushes with torches 
in their hands. The key points were well-guarded: there was 
no wav of escape an\ where. Daiid stood under a tree and 
wondered how to save himself. He did not care very 
much for his own life. He had experienced much that was 
foul and fair in life already. If he wished to live on, it was 
onh' to know what the outcome of this struggle was going to 
he: whetluM' his countrymen would be disheartened or stand 
hrm in the battleHeld with indomitable courage! 

Eveii when night had advanced sufficiently, there was no 
slackening in the enemy's de.rdlv efforts. Daud emerged from 
the Inches with God’s name on his lips and proceeded to one 
side with soft step., striding under the shelter of trees, con- 
iealin‘4 hiinselt from the enemy’s view. He wanted to cross 
lliew bushes and get into the populated quarter of the town. 
\ deserted place .shelters no one. A populous quarter is a 
refuge in itself! 

For some distance Daud experienced no difficulty in his 
juogress. The thick trees protected hiin. But when he 
eir.erged on level ground from the previous uneven surface, an 
Arab espietl him and challenged him. Daud ran. “The 
ir.inderer is running away.” This cry echoed in space only 
once and in a moment the chase was taken up against him 
Iroin all sides. There was no sign of iwy habitation for 
miles around. Far awav there was a dim lamp twinkling. 
S<miehow he had to reach it! He was racing .so fast towards 
iliat lamp, as though he would be immediately safe on 
reaching it He was fleeing im the wings of hope. The 
hand of Arabs was left beliind: the liglit of torches in pursuit 
grew faint. Only the stars persisted in keeping up the chase. 
In the end the lamp (»f hope was in front of him. It was a 
'.mall tliatched house. An old man was sitting on the ground 
and readiiig the Holy Koran hy tlie dim light of the lamp, 
Daud could go no further. He lust heart. He fell down there, 
tiiin >!etel\ ilone up. You feel the journey’s fatigue on 
re .u ling home! 

The Arab got up and asked. “W'bo are you?” 

Daud : “A poor Christian. I am in distress. If you grant 
me asvlum. then only niv life may be safe.” 
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The Arab: “The great God will shelter you. What sort of 

trouble are you in?” . 

Daud: “I am afraid that if I tell you. you too might get 


thirsty for mv blood ! ” 

The Arab:' “Once I have given asylum to you. you need not 
fear me. We are Moslems. Once we ofter shelter to some¬ 


body, we guard him with our life. 

Daud: “I have killed a Moslem youth. 

The face of the old man twisted with rage. 


He etK|uircd, 


■“What was his name?” 

Daud: “His name was Jamal.” 

The Arab held his head and sank down His eves turned 
red. The veins of his throat grew taut. On his face tliere 
shone an unearthly glow. His nostrils throbbed. It set nut 
that he was going through a terrible mental corjflict and was 
trying to master his impulse with the help of all his rational 
faculties. For a few minutes he sat staring at the 
gripped by the fever of rage. In the end he spoke in a choked 
voice, “No, no. The refugee will have to be protected. Oli 
tyrant! You don’t know who I am! 1 am the unfortunate 
father of the youth whom you have murdered so cruelly 
today! You do not know what a grievous wrong you have 
done to me! You have wiped out my family name. You 
have blown out my lamp! Jamal was my'^ only' son. A! 

, my hopes were centred on him. He was the light of mv eves, 
the prop of my old age. He was my life’s source, the breath 
of my wasted body. I have just returned after burving 
him under the earth. Oh, my lion sleeps today in the dust. 
There was no other in my race like him, so brave, so gene¬ 
rous, so good. Oh tyrant! Did you feel no pity in striking 
at him? Your heart of stone did not melt at all? Do von 
know how angry I am with you? I would like to grip your 
throat in my hands and press it so hard that your tongue 
would come out and your eve-balls pop out of their sockets. 
But no, you have taken refuge with me. Duty binds down 
my hands. Our Holy Prophet has forbidden us to raise our 
hand against one who seeks refuge! I do not wish to violate 
the Prophet’s commandment and destroy my' faith 
my world. You have spoiled my world for me. Should 1 
destroy my faith with my own hands? No! It is very diHi- 
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cult for me to forbear. But I shall forbear, so that I don't 
have to look down in the presence of the prophet. Come 
into the house! Your pursuers are almost at vour heels. If 
they catch sight of vou, all my prayers and implorings will 
not save xour life!” 

Saying this the old man gripped Daud’s arm. took him info 
the house and put him in a small room- He had just come 
out of the house, when a band of pursuers pulled up at his 
door. 

One ot them asked. “Sheikh Hussan, have you seen aiuone 
runniuii this way ?” 

“Yes': I have-'^ 

“W'hy did you not catch him then? He was the murderer 
ol lainal! “ 

“I knew this, set I allowed him to go free.” 

“Oh! Terrible! What did you do that ior? When the 
das ot reckoning comes and )amal calls for his account, what 
repls’ can sse give him?” 

“Yon can say to him that his lather forgave his murderer.” 

“Tile Arab never torgises a murderer!” 

“Th.it is siinr alfair. Why should I bear rcNponsibilits’ on 
ins head?" 

The Arabs did not argue long witli Sheikh Hussan and 
proceeded with their chase of the murderer. Sheikh HiKsan 
again seated himself on the mat and started reading the Hols' 
Book. Bin he could not fix his mind on his studies. The 
sjiirit ot I'cseiige is deolv ingrained in the Arab. Blood called 
tor blnoil in return. lisers of blood had flossed for the sake 
ot I'eseiige. s\ hole tribes had been destroyed, cities had been 
laid svaste. Sheikh HiiAan was finding it svell-iiigh impossibie 
to oseiioiiie this impulse. The face of his beloved .son kept 
daiuing lontiniialis helore his sision. Repeatedly he felt the 
urge to drown his burning rage in Daud’s blood. The Arah> 
.ire a s.ilorous people. It is nothing unusual for them to kill or 
die. .\tter shediliiig a fesv drops of tears over the dead tluv 
again engage themselves in life's routine. They would 
rememher the dead, only so long as the death had not been 
.iveiiged. In the end Sheikh Hussan could hear it no more. 
He was alraid that he would nut he able to control himself any 
Ionizer. He look his sword from tlie scabbard and with 
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stealthy footsteps reached the door of that room in which 
Oaud was hidden. Concealing the \N'capon under liis !obc. 
he opened the door softlv- Daud was walking up and down. 
Daud saw the ferocious face of the old Arab and guessed his 
feelings. He felt sympathy for the old man. He tlmught. 
'This has nothing to do with race or religion. It somehods 
murdered my son, I too would have felt thirsty for the 
murderer's blood. That is only human nature. 

The Arab said, “Stranger, do you know how much giiel a 

son's death can cause?” 

Daud: "I have no experience of this; but I can imagine it. 
If my life can wipe out even one portion of that grief, then 
here is my head! Strike it off! I offer it to you willingly. 
You might have heard of Daud.” 

Arab: “Peter’s son?” 

Daud: “Yes, I am the same unfortunate Daud! I am 
not merely the murderer of your son. I am also the enems- ot 
Islam. By taking away mv life you will not only be asenging 
Jamal, but rendering true service to your race and faith too. 

Sheikh Hussan answered gravely, "Daud, I forgive you. I 
know that the Christians have suffered greatly at the hanus ot 
Moslems. The Moslems have done them great wrongs, taken 
away their freedom! But this is no fault of Islam; it is the 
fault of Moslems. The pride of success has destroy ed llu*ii 
wits. Our Holy Prophet never advised us to tread the path 
which we have been following. He was Himself the highest 
embodiment of the ideals of forgiveness and pity. I sliall not 
disgrace the name of Islam. Take my camel and race a\s a\ 
as far as you can during the night. Stop nowhere a single 
moment. If the Arabs so much as get a whiff of you. vour 
life would not be worth the purchase. Go! May the Great 
God send you safely home! Please pray to God ft>r oKI 
Sheikh Hussan and his son, Jamal!” 

# * * 

Daud reached home safely. But he was no longer the ohl 
Daud bent on the destruction of Islam, root and biancli. 
There had been a great change in his ideas. Now he res¬ 
pected Moslems and spoke of Islam too respectfully. 
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Kazaki is a person who cannot be effaced from my childhood 
memories. Forty years base gone by but still the figure of 
Kazaki keeps dancing before my eye;. I was then living in a 
of Azamgarh along with my father. Kazaki was a 
b\ caste" He wa's a merry sort, courageous and 
lively. He came every evening with the mail-bag. stayed the 
nmht and returned with the dak next morning. In the even- 
inu he came again with the mail from the other side. All day 
long, I waited for his return wistfully. As .soon as it struck 
tour, I ore\s restless aiul came out on to the road and shortly 
afterwariis I would see Kazaki arrive running, his spear on 
his slundder, ringing its bells. He was a dark-complexioned, 
mu ciilar and hefty s'oung man. His body seemed to have 
been last from a mould so that not even a clever sculptor 
could tiud any flaw in if. His rim moustaches looked extra* 
ordmaiiK pleasing on his well-formed face. Seeing me. he 
would (piitken his" pace, his bells would ring more merrily still 
and m\ lieart beat faster with joy. Filled witlt ecstasy I too 
ran towaisls him and in a while I was sealed on Kazaki’s 
shoulder, as on a tlirone. This place was the heaven of my 
de.ires. Fveii tlie dwellers of heaven could nut possibly find 
such jo\ in mosemeiit as I found on the strong shoulders of 
Kazaki. Flie world grew small and contemptible for me and 
when Kazaki started running with me on his shoulder, it 
seemed to jue that 1 was flying in the air on the back of a 
wimjed horve. 

Wdien Kazaki reached the post oflice, he would be soaked 
in perspiratum. F»ut lie could not rest. As soon as he bad 


\tj inl!iuiii'*trativi* >uh-ili\ision of a ilistriit. 

nf t)\v imtuiKhaMf^. /’tisiS arr a low caste in the lliiuhi hicrarcfiy. 
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put down the mail-bag, he would take us out into the fields, 
play with us, sing folk-songs for us, or tell us storie-i. He 
knew hundreds of stories about thefts and robberies, fights 
and violence, ghosts and witches. I would be overcome with 
wonder and ecstasy as I listened to these stories. The thieves 
and robbers in his stories were true heroes who plundered the 
rich and relieved the sufferings of the poor and unhapps’ 
people. I revered them, instead of hating them. 

II 

One evening Kazaki was delayed on his return trip with the 
mail-bag. The sun had set and still he was not to be seen. 
Like a lost soul I was watching the road far and wide, mv eves 
ready to burst; but I could not spot the familiar figure. 1 strain¬ 
ed my ears but could not hear that merry, tinkling sound ot 
bells. My hopes faded with the waning light of the sun. 
Whenever 1 saw anybody coming from that direction I 
enquired, “Is Kazaki coming?” But either he did not hear 
or simply shook his head. 

All of a sudden I caught the tinkle of bells. In the dark 
I saw ghosts everywhere. Even the sweets placed on the shelf 
in mother's room did not tempt me after darkness had fallen. 
But hearing that sound I simply leapt forward towards it. 
Yes, it was Kazaki. On seeing him my anxiety turned into 
rage. I began to beat him, and then I sulked and stood away 
from him. 

Kazaki said laughingly, “I have brought something. But 
if you beat me, I won’t give it to you! ” 

I replied boldly, “Don’t give it to me. I am not going to 
take it.” 

Kazaki: “If I show it to you, you will run and pick it up 
in your lap.” 

I melted and answered, “All right, show it to me.” 

Kazaki: “Then come and sit on my shoulder so that I mav 
run. I am very late today. Babuji must be very angry with 
me.” 

I was adamant and said, “First show it to me.” 

I won. If Kazaki had not been afraid of getting late and 
he could have spared another minute or two, then the dice 
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mieht have turned against me. He showed me something 
wWch he was gripping close to his chest with one hand. Its 

mouth was long and two eyes were sparkling. 

I ran and took it from Kazaki's hands. It was a yo^g 
deer Oh! Who can imagine my joy at this moment, bince 
then I have passed through severe tests, obtained good poste, 
have become a Rai Bahadur; but never again have I experienced 
such happiness. I ran towards home with the young thing 
in my bosom, enjoying the contact of its soft skin. I did not 
even remember that Kazaki had been late today on hi.s return 

"T asked, “Where did you find it, Kazaki?” 

Kazaki; “There is a smaU jungle not far away from here. 
There is a herd of deer in it. I had wanted for a long time to 
find a young calf so that I could present it to y°“- Today 
I found this little one going along with the herd. When 
rushed towards the herd, it raced away. This calf also ran, 
but 1 did not give up the chase. The others disappeared, but 
the calf was left behind. So I caught it. That is why I am 

1 ^tc 

Chatting thus we reached the post office. Babuji did not 
see either me or the young deer; his gaze fell only on Kazaku 
He was very angry and sfiouted at Kazaki, * 
been all this time? You bring the bag * 

do with it? The dak is already gone! Where did you 

remain all this time?” 

Kazaki did not say a word. 

Babuji continued, “Perhaps you no longer wish to continue 
in your job. Low fellows are like that! Once their belbes 
are full, they become lazy! You will learn once you begin 

to starve!” 

Kazaki stood silent. 

The anger of Babuji increased further. He said, ‘ All right. 
Put down the bag and go home. Son of a pig, you ™ 

dak at this late hour. You will lose nothing; you wiB find 
wages wherever you labour. I shall have to answer for it. 
Explanations will be called from me.” 

Kazaki said tearfully, “Sir, I shall never again be lateK' 
Babuji: “Why were you late today? Answer that!* 
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Kazaki had no reply to give to this. Tlic wonder was tliat 
I too had become tongue-tied. Babuji was very short-teinpcred. 
He had to work hard, so he was casilv irritated. I seldom 
appeared in hi.s presence. He came into the house only twice 
a day, each time for an hour to have his iijeals. I he rest of 
the time, he was busy writing in the ohice. He had repeatedK 
petitioned the officers to give him an assistant: hut this had 
borne no fruit. Even on holidays father had to work in his 
office. Only mother could calm his rage. But she could not 
come into the office. Poor Kazaki was sacked oji tlie spot 
before my eyes. His spear, turban and belt were snatched 
away from him and he was given a dictatorial mandate to (juit 
the office immediately. Oh, how I wished at that moment 
that I had wealth and riches so that I could offer them to 
Kazaki and show to father that Kazaki was noiK^ the worse for 
his summary dismissal. Kazaki was as proud of his belt as a 
hero is of his sword! When he was taking off his belt, his 
hands trembled and tears flowed from his eyes. And the 
source of all this trouble was the gentle creature which sat as 
comfortably, its face hidden in my lap, as though it were with 
its own mother. As Kazaki left, I also walked slowly behind 
him. Reaching the entrance to my house Kazaki said, “You 
better go in now. It is evening.” 

I stood quietly and tried to suppress mv tears lor all I was 
worth. 

Kazaki said again, “I am not leaving for any far-off place. 
I shall come again and give you joy-rides on my back. Bal>uji 
has taken away my job. But he might allow me to have this 
little pleasure. I shall not leave you and go anywhere. 
Kindly tell mother that Kazaki is leaving. Let her forgive 
him for all his faults.” 

I ran inside, but instead of saying anything I began to cry 
bitterly. Mother came out of the kitchen and asked, “What 
is the trouble, son? Who has beaten you? Has father said 
anything? Very well. Wait a little; I shall ask him when 
he comes. Every now and then he beats my son. Never 
again go to him, son. And be consoled now.” 

With great difficulty I controlled by voice and said, 
“Kazaki.” 
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Mother thought that it was Kazaki who had beaten 
She said 'Vcn well, let Kazaki come today. I shall have him 
sacked on the spot! He. a mere runner beat my son. I 
shall have his spear and turban taken away from him Jod^y • 

I said quicklv. "No. Kazaki has not beaten me, Babup has 
turned him out. Taken away his turban and spear-his bel. 

^ * * 

Mother: "That is too bad.^ He is so careful in his work. 

Why has he turned him out?" 

I said. "He aot late today." 

Saving rhis.^ I put down the young deer from 
There was no fear of his running away from the house. Mothei 
had not noticed it until now. She was now startled to see it 
frisking about and jumped forward to seize my arm lest the 
terrible creature should bite me! I had been sobbing bitterlv 
a moment ago. but now seeing my mother’s anxiety, I burst 

"'Mother:' "Oh! This is a young deer! Where did you 

find it?" , . 

I related to her the story of the young creature from the 

vers beginning to its tragic conclusion. "Mother, it ran so 

fast tluu nobody else could have caught it. It ran like the 

svind. Kazaki was chasing it for five to six hours. Only then 

could he catch it. Mother, no one in the world can run like 

Ka/aki. That is how he got delayed. That is why father 

di^missed him—took nwav from him his belt, turban and spear. 

evei-N thing! What will the poor fellow do now? He will 

I * * 

St * 

Mollui- .iskecl, -Wheve is Kazaki? Call him here for a 
minute." 

1 said. "He is standing outside. He was saying, let Ammap 

fovgis e ire tor all mv faults. t u i 

Until nuw mother had been treating my story lightly. 

Perhaps she thought that father had scolded Kazaki; but mv 
last seiiuiue created a suspicion in her mind that Kazaki 
nughr base been really dismissed. She went outside and 
called for Ka/aki: hut Kazaki was nowhere there. 1 also 
called repeatedh. hut Kazaki was not there. 

I took my meal. Children do not forgo their meals tor 
grief, particularly if there is cream also in front of them. But 
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I kept turning over things in niv mind lor a long while at 
night. If I had inonev, I would have given Ka/aki a lakh 
of rupees and told him, “Never speak to father!" The poor 
fellow will starve! Let me see whether he turns up tomorrow 
or not. Why should he conic here now? But he has said he 
would come. I shall make him cat with me toiiu)rrow. 

Building these castles in the air I fell asleep. 

Ill 


The whole of next dav I was busy looking after the young 
deer. The first thing was the naming ceremotu for him. He 
was named “Munnoo!” Then I introduced him to all mv 
friends and plavmates. During the course of a single dav he 
got so attached to me that he was constantK running after 
me. In such a brief period he aetjuired an important position 
in my life. In my mansions that would be built in the lutnre. 
I decided to build a special room for him. 1 also made up m\ 
mind to give him a cot and phaeton for drising about. 

But as soon as it was evening. I gave up evervibing and 
stood on the road waiting for Ka/aki. I knew that Ka/aki 
had been dismissed, and there was no occasion fur him to 
come this way now. But still I kept hoping that he 
would come. All of a sudden I had the thought that 
Kazaki would be starving. I came home immediateU'. Mother 
was lighting the lamps. Quietlv 1 took out a little Hour in a 
basket and ran outside, mv hands covered wiili flour and ihe 
basket marking a line with the flour which was falling trom it. 
I had just taken up iny position when I saw Ka/.aki coming 
forward. He had a spear, a belt round his waist and a 
turban too on his head. The spear had also a mail-hag 
dangl ing from it. I ran and hugged him round the waist. 
Finally I asked with surprise, “Kazaki, where did von find this 
belt and spear?" 

Kazaki picked me up and seated me on his shoulder. Then 
he said, “That belt was no cood, soung one! That was 4 
badge of servitude. This is a belt of mv own liking ! Formerly 
I served the Government. Now I shall serve vou ! " 

While saying this he happened to notice the basket wliicli 
was there. He asked, “What is this flour for?" 

PC 4 
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I replied with some embarrassment, “I have brought it for 
you. You must be hungry. What could you have eaten 
today?” 

I could not see Kazaki^s eyes, as I was sitting on his 
shoulder: but I guessed from his voice that there was a tight¬ 
ness in his throat. He said, “Young one, am I to eat only 
bread? Pulses, salt, ghee*—there is nothing else here!” I 
was quite ashamed of my mistake. True, how could the poor 
fellow eat bread alone? But how to fetch pulses, salt and 
ghee for him? Mother must be in the kitchen now. Somehow, 
I had escaped with flour. I did not know yet that ’my theft 
was exposed, that the line of the flour had given me away! 
How could I bring all these things now? If I asked mother 
she would not surely give them to me. She is so reluctant 
to give me even a pice! How could she give me so much? 
All of a sudden I recalled something. I had a few annas in 
my school-bag. I loved to collect coppers and they had 
amounted to a few annas. I don't know why I have given up 
that habit now I If I had retained that old habit, I would not 
have been such a tramp today. Father never fondled me, but 
he gave me a lot of money. Being always busy, he probably 
thought this was the easiest way of getting rid of me! If he 
rejected my request, he feared that I would cry and make a 
rumpus. He warded off this danger at long range. Mother's 
temperament was just the opposite. She did not fear any 
obstruction in her work by my crying and shouting. You can 
listen to the sound of crying the whole day long, if you have 
nothing much to do. But if you are doing accounts, you find 
even loud talk disturbing. Mother loved me a lot, but the 
very mention of money made her frown terribly. I had no 
books. I only had a bag which contained a few post-office 
forms folded in the shape of books. I thought “Would all 
these pice not suffice for pulses, salt and ghee? I can hardly 
hold them in my fist!” Having settled this I said, “Very 
well. Let me get down. I shall fetch pulses and salt for you. 
But you Mill come every day, won't you?” 

Kazaki: “Why should I not come, if you give me food to 
eat?” ^ 


•Clarified butter. 
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I said, “I shall give you food every day." 

Kazaki replied, ‘‘Then I too shall come every dav.” 

I got down, rushed and brought to him mv whole capital. 
If I had possessed a precious jewel like the Koliinoor, I would 
not have hesitated to present it to him for the sake of his 
coming daily. 

Kazaki was surprised and asked me. ‘‘Where did you get 
this money?” 

I replied proudly, ‘Tt is mine! ” 

Kazaki: "Your mother will beat vou! She will say, 
‘‘Kazaki must have coaxed you to give it to him!’ Little one, 
buy some sweets for yourself with this monev and put the 
flour back in the pot. I am not starving. My limbs are 
sound. How can I possibly starve?" 

I kept telling him that the money belonged to me, but he 
"did not take it. He gave me a long ride on his back, sang 
songs to me and having brought me back home, he went 
away. He put down the basket of flour also at our door. 

As soon as I had stepped inside, mother pounced on me and 
shouted, "Well, thief, where did you take the flour? You are 
now learning how to steal! Tell me. to whom did you give 
that flour? Otherwise I shall skin you alive!” 

I was stupefied. Mother was like a lionc.s when she was 
angry. I was nonplussed and said. ‘T have oiven it to 
nobody." "" 

Mother: "Did you not take the flour? See, how much 
flour there is all over the courtyard !” 

I stood speechless. She threatened me and cajoled me, hut I 
•did not unseal my lips. My nerves were all iremblinn at the 
impending punishment, I did not even have the courage to 
say, "Why are you so excited? Tlie flour is at the door!” 
"Nor could I bring it in myself. All my faculties seemed 
paralysed. My feet seemed to have lost the capacity for 
movement. 

All of a sudden Kazaki cried out, "Bibiji, the flour is at the 
■door. The young one had brought it for me.” 

Hearing this mother at once went towards the door. She 
did not observe purdah before Kaiuiki. I do not know wliether 
she di.scussed anything with Kazaki or not, but mother came 
back into the house with the empty basket. Then she went 
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into her room, took something out of the box and again 
returned to the entrance. I noticed that her fist was closed. 
Now I could no longer keep standing. 

I also followed mother. She called several times for Kazaki 
but he had gone. 

I said with great daring: “Mother, shall I go and look for 
him?’* She closed the door and said, “He was here a moment 
ago! Where will you look for him in all this darkness? I 
had asked him to wait a few moments while I was coming. 
Meantime, he slipped away. He is very shy. Wasn’t taking 
the flour at all. I tied it up in his scarf with great difficulty. 
I feel great pity for him. Who knows whether he has any¬ 
thing in his house to feed him! I was bringing some money 
to give it to him. But he has disappeared.” 

Now 1 also took courage. I related to her the whole story 
of my theft. Parents can teach their children much more by 
mixing with them as wise children than by conducting them¬ 
selves as old people. 

Mother said, “Why did you not ask me? Could I not 
give a little flour to Kazaki?” 

I made no reply to this. But I thought to myself, “You 
are iceling pity for Kazaki now and you can give him what¬ 
ever you please! But if I had asked you, you might have 
rushed out to beat me. However, I am pleased to know that 
Kazaki won t starve now. Mother wiU give him food every 
day and he will give me joyrides daily on his back.” 

The next day I played with Munnoo the whole time. In 
the evening I went and stood on the road. Darkness fell, but 
there was no sign of Kazaki. Lamps were lighted, the road 
gradually became quiet and deserted, but Kazaki did not 
come. 

I came crying into the house. Mother asked me, “Why do 
you erv, son? Did Kazaki not come?” 

I cried all the more bitterly. Mother hugged me to her 
heart. It seemed to me that her own voice was choking. 

She said, “Be quiet, son. I shall send a runner and call 
Kazaki tomorrow.” 

I fell asleep, still ciying. As soon as I woke up in the 
morning. I said to mother, “Please call Kazaki.” 

Mother said, “1 have sent a man. Kazaki will soon come.” 
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I grew happy and started playing. 1 knew that mother always 
kept her word. She had sent a runner early in the morning. 
When I returned home with Munnoo about ten o’clock, I 
learnt that Kazaki was not at his house. He had not come 
home the previous night either. His wife was weeping. She 
was wondering where he had gone away; she feared he might 
have run away. 

None can imagine how tender is the heart of a child ! Child¬ 
ren do not have command over words to express their feelings 
properly. They do not even know what is troubling them, 
what is rankling in their hearts, why rhev feel like ers ing all 
the time, why they .sit disconsolate and do not feel like playing. 
This was my state too. I would go outside, then come in or 
go on to the road. My eyes were searching for Kazaki. Where 
had he gone? Had he run away or what? 

I was standing on the road like one lost in broad da\light. 
All of a sudden I spotted Kazaki in a lane. I ran after him 
crying: but he was not to be found in the lane, he had dis¬ 
appeared somewhere. I searched the lane from one end to the 
other, but there was no trace of Kazaki in it 

On coming home, I related this to mother. I felt that she 
too became very worried on hearing this. 

After this Kazaki was not seen for a couple of days. I too 
began to forget him for the time being. Children love a good 
deal initially, but they can grow etpially heartless. The toy 
that is loved today so greatly is cruelly smashed to pieces the 
next day. 

Another few days had gone by. It was midday. Father 
was having his meal. I was tying brass bells on the feet of 
Munnoo. A woman came with her veil on and stood in the 
courtyard. Her clothes were torn and dirty, hut she was her¬ 
self fair and pretty. She asked me. “Little one. where is 
mother?” 

I went near her and studying her face, eiujiiired, “Who are 
you? What do you sell?” 

Woman: “I do not sell anythinu. I have broimht these 
lotus roots for you. You are very fond of them, aren’t you?” 

I examined the bundle dandling from her arm with eager 
eves and said, “Let us see! Where have you brought them 
from ? ” ' ^ 
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Woman: “Your runner has sent it, little one.*' 

I jumped up and asked: “Kazaki?" 

The woman nodded affirmatively and began to untie the- 
bundle. In the meantime mother also came out of the kitchen. 
She touched mother's feet. Mother asked her, “Are you- 
Kazaki's wife?” 

The woman bowed her head. 

Mother: “What is Kazaki doing these days?” 

The woman started crying and said, he has been, 

lying ill since the day he took the flour from you. He keeps- 
crying for the young one all the time. His whole being is 
wrapped up in bhaiya.^ He starts up and runs to the door 
shouting 'Bhaiya\ Heaven knows what has happened to- 
him, bahuji I One day he left home without saying anything, 
to me and looked at bhaiya, concealing himself in a lane. 
When bhaiya saw him, he ran away. He feels embarrassed 
in coming near you.” 

I said, “Yes, mother. I had told you that day.** 

Mother: “Have you got provisions in the house?” 

Woman: “Yes, bahuji. We have no trouble of that kind. 
He got up this morning and left for the tank. I implored him* 
not to go outside, lest he should grow worse, but he did not 
listen to me! His legs keep trembling owing to weakness; 
but he waded into the pool and picked out these lotus roots. 
Then he said, ‘Take these and give them to bhaiya. He is 
very fond of lotus roots. Make enquiries about his welfare.* 

I had taken out the lotus roots from her bundle and was 
tasting them with pleasure. Mother frowned at me, but f 
could hardly restrain myself. 

Mother said, “Tell him that all is well.” 

I added, “Tell him also that I want to see him. If he does 
not come,, “I shall never again speak to him!** 

Babuji also came out, having finished his meal. He washed 
his hands and wiped them on a towel. Then he said, “Also- 
tell him that Sahib has given back his job. He is to join* 
at once, otherwise someone else might be engaged.** 

The woman picked up her piece of cloth and left. Mother 

^Literally means brother, a form of address used for boys* 
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called to her, but she did not stop. Perliaps mother wanted to 
give her some provisions. 

Mother asked, “Has he truly been given hack his job.''” 

Babuji: “What else? I could not send for him on fal:>e 
pretences? 1 had reported his reinstatement on the fifth day. 

Mother: “This is a good thing yon have done.” 

Babuji: “This is the only cure for his illness.” 

IV 

When I got up in the morning, 1 saw Kazaki coming along 
supported by hi; stick. He had grown veiy thin: he looked 
very old. A young tree had withered and become almost a 
stump. I ran towards him and embraced him. K.\7aki 
kiised my cheeks and tried to pick me up and scar me on hi% 
shoulder. But he could not lift me. Then he iell on all fours 
on the ground like a beast and I rode on his back towards the 
post office. There was no limit to my joy at that momeiir aiul 
perhaps Kazaki was even happier than I. 

Babuji said, "Kazaki, you have been reinstated. You must 
never again be late.” 

Kazaki fell down crying at father’s feet. Peihaps it was nut 
destined that I should enjoy two friendships. When I tunnd 
Munnoo, I lost Kazaki. When Kazaki returned, I lost Miinnoo 
and lost him so completely that I mourn for him even 
today. Munnoo used to eat in the same plate with me. He 
would not eat anything unless I sat down to share it with him. 
He was very fond of rice, but he was not happy unless there- 
was a lot of ghee in it. He slept with me too and rose along 
with me. He was so clean that he would go ollt^ide the house 
into the field to relieve himself. He disliked dogs and never 
allowed one to enter the house. He would leave his fooil. if 
he saw a dog and chase it out of the house. 

When I came back home to have my meal after leaving 
Kazaki at the post office, Munnoo also joined me. We had 
just begun, when we saw a big, hairy dog in the courtyard 
and Munnoo ran after it. A dog is timid as a mou>e in 
another's houre. The dog ran out of the house. Munnoo 
ought to have returned now; but that dog was for him 
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the messenger of Yamaraj." Munnoo was not content 
with chasing it out of the house. He pursued it into the field 
outside. Munnoo perhaps did not realise this was not under 
my jurisdiction. He had reached an area where the dog 
enjoyed the same rights as Munnoo. Munnoo had perhaps 
grown proud of his strength, chasing dogs all the time. He 
did not know that inside the house there is the authority of 
the master to back him up. The dog turned on Munnoo as 
soon as it had come into the field and gripped his neck. 
Munnoo could hardly utter a groan. When the neighbours 
made a clamour, I ran outside. Munnoo was lying dead and 
the dog was nowhere on the scene. 
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Beni Madhava Singh was the landlord and chief of the village 
of Gauripur. His grandfather had once upon a rime en|o\ed 
much wealth and prosperity. The brick-walled tank and 

temple in the village, which could not even be 
were both evidence of his greatness. They say tliat tu oi 
had once boasted of an elephant, but now there was on s an 
old she-buffalo in the place of the elephant. The she-hutfa o was 
a mere skeleton. But perhaps it yielded a good deal ot imlk 
even now because all the time there was someone or ilie uthei 
waiting near it with a pail. Beni Madhav Singh had sacri¬ 
ficed more than half his w'calth to the lawyers. His presmit 
income could not be more than a thousand iuptc> a 
Thakur Sahib had two sons. The elder was nanied bhri 
Kanth Singh. He had graduated after a great deal of t.oubk 

and labour. Now he was employed in an 
younger son. Lai Behari Singh, was a muscu ar we 1-tnii t 
youth. He had a round face and was broad-chested. He 
drank two seers of fresh buffalo milk every inoining. hi 
K anth Singh was just the reverse. He had sacrificed all these 

attractive qualities of physique for the sake of two ” 

the alphabet—B.A. These two letters had enfeebled his hoc v 
and made his face look haggard. That is wliv he was speei.illv 
fond of medical books. He had faith in the Avurvctic s\s im 
of medicine. Morning and evening one could ofteii hsten to 
the sound of medicines being pounded in his room. c carnic 
on extensive correspondence with Ayurvedic phNsici.uis in 

Lahore and Calcutta. 

Shri Kanth was no particular admirer of Fiiglish social ways 
though he had acquired an English degree. On the contiary. 


®Indigenous system of medicine. 
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he often denounced them with vigour and gusto. This was 
one reason why he enjoyed immense respect and prestige in 
the village. During Dasehra® he would join the festivities 
with great zest and himself act in one role or another. He was 
the founder of Rama Ltia in Gauripur. The most important 
feature of his religious make-up was admiration for ancient 
culture. He was a rare devotee of the joint-family system. 
The distaste of women today for joint-family life was con¬ 
sidered by him to be disastrous for the nation and the 
country. This was the reason why young women in the 
village disapproved of him. Some of them did not even hesi¬ 
tate to regard him as their enemy. His own wife was opposed 
to him in this respect. This was not because she disliked her 
mother-in-law, father-in-law or brother-in-law, but because she 
believed that if one could not pull on with the family in 
spite of tolerating and conceding a lot, then it was better to 
separate than waste one's Ufe in perpetual bickering and 
quarrels. 

Anandi was descended from a particularly high family. Her 
father was taliikdar®® of a small estate. He had everything 
that a respectable talukdar should have —a big palatial house, 
an elephant, three dogs, hawks, hunting birds, hunters, 
chandeliers, debts and the office of Honorary Magistrate! 
His name was Bhoop Singh. He was very liberal and talented. 
But unfortunately he had no son. He had sev'en daughters 
and they had all survived. In the first flush of enthusiasm, he 
performed the marriages of three daughters with great splen¬ 
dour. But when debts piled up to the tune of 15 or 20 
thousand, he grew' wise and closed his fist. Anandi was the 
fourth daughter. She was the most beautiful and talented of 
all the sisters. That is why Bhoop Singh was particularly 
fond of her. Parents too are more attached to good-looking 
children. Thakur Sahib was worried about her marriage. He 
did not desire that the burden of debt should increase further, 
nor could he bear the idea that she should consider herself 
unfortunate. It so happened that Shri Kanth approached him 

®An important Hindu festival. The story of Rama's life (known as 
{Ram Lila) is enacted ^.Inring Uii.^ festival in every village and city. 

® ®A rich landlord. 
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one day for a donation. Perhap. it was for 

Bhoop Singh fell for him and Anand. was .named to h.m sv.rh 

a great deal of fanfare. , r i 

When Anandi arrived in her new iu)U>e. slie found e en- 
thing quite different here. There was no trace 
luxuries to which she bad been accustomed to 

hood. Elephants and horses .?t witir 

smart, well-decorated ox-chariot. She ha 
embroidered slippers. But there svas no " 
house could not boast even of an 

on the floors, no pictures on the walls. ^ ' 'a ^idi 

ordinary villaye family-dwelling. But in a short while. Anand 

moulded herself in acLrdance with the new f ’ 

was as though she had never enjoyed any luxu.y .n her hie. 

II 

One day about noon Lai Bcbari Singh 

said tok sister-in-law: "Cook them qu.ckly. * 

Anandi had finished cooking and 

Now she started to cook this fresh dish. ,,.i ,,f oUcc 

into the pail, there wasn’t more than a lia a po 
in it. sAe was the daughter from a rich home a.ul c^^^d no 
know how to exercise economy. She put all the g ict 
meat. When Lai Behari sat down to have his meal there 
no ghee in his dal.” He asked. “Why is there no ghee m nn 

dal?” 

Anandi replied that all the ghee had been put 
Lai Behari spoke loudly, “Ghee was brought onlv das hctorc 

yesterday. How could it be finished so soon. 

Anandi answered. “Today there was not more than a 
quarter of a seer. I put the whole of it into the meat. 

Like dry wood which catches fire quickly, a 
too is annoyed by little things. Lai Behari "^1'i 

by this impudence from his sister-in-law. c J ‘ 
angrily, “In your father’s house perhaps rivers of glue flow ail 

the time!” 


•PulbCS. 
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A woman will suffer abuse, even beating. What she cannot 
bear is disrespect for her father’s house! Anandi turned her 
face away and answered, “Even a dead elephant is worth 
•lakhs! In my father’s house this much ghee is consumed 
'daily by the servants alone.” 

Lai Behari flared up. He swept his plate aside and said, 

should like to pull out your tongue!” 

Anandi too was now enraged. Her face flushed red. She 
exclaimed, “If your brother were here today, he would have 
.taught you manners!” 

The crude, illiterate Thakur could bear no more. His own 
wife was the daughter of an ordinary landlord. He used to 
beat her whenever he pleased. He threw his sandal at her 
with great force and said, “I shall settle both with you and 
with him who has made you so impudent.” 

Anandi stopped the sandal with her hand; but a finger was 
badly injured. Trembling with anger like a leaf in the wind, 
she came to her room and stood there. A woman's courage 
and strength, pride and respect—all revolve round her 
hu band. Her pride depends on her husband’s strength and 
manhood. It was with great difficulty that Anandi controlled 
her anger. 


Ill 

Shri Kanth Singh used to come home on Saturdays. This 
incident had occurred on Thursdav. For two whole days 
Anandi sulked. She neither ate nor drank; she just waited for 
liim to come. At last he arrised, on Saturday evening, as 
iiaial. Seated outside, he discussed various things—the news 
of the day, fresh court cases, etc. This went on till ten o'clock 
in the night. Tlic elite of the village enjoyed these talks so 
much that they telt neither hungry' nor thirsty. Shri Kanth 
found it difficult to free himself from them. Anandi spent 
these few hours in great agony. At last meal time arrived. 
The assembly dispersed. When they were by themselves, Lai 
Behari said: “Bhai Sahib,® please ask sister-in-law to talk 


‘’Brother. 
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decently to me; otherwise, there will be serious trouble some 

ddV* , , 

Beni Madhav Sin^h. too. supported his young son; lliat 

is true, son. It does not become a woman to bandy word. sMth 

Lai Behari; "She may be descended from a rich tamils. tint 

we are not low people either.” 

Shri Kanth enquired, full of anxiety. After all. ssbar 

''^UrBehari replied: "Nothing very much She just went 
for me for nothing. She considers us as trash compared to her 

father’s people! ” , , * i 

After his meal, Shri Kanth approached Anamh. bhe ssa 

overQowing with resentment. He also telt a htt e stiaintc . 

Anandi enquired, "How are vou feeling? 

Shri Kanth replied, "Very well. But what sort ot a low 

have you been kicking up in the house? 

AnLdi’s brow clouded. Her body seemed to burn with 
anger. She said, “Whoever has told you this has been King. 

1 should like to slap his face! ’ 

Shri Kanth : “Don’t get so angry ! Tell me what happened. 
Anandi; "Nothing but my misfortune! Otherwise, could 
a mere village-lad. not even qualified to be a peon, beat me 
with his sandal and then swagger about in this lashioii. 

Shri Kanth; “Tell me the whole thing clearK: then I may 

understand. I know nothing at all. 

Anandi: "The day before yesterday, your beloved brothei 
asked me to cook some meat for him. There wasn’t more tli.ui 
a quarter seer of glice in the house. I put the who e h>; 
the meat. When he sat down to his meal, he asked. \\ hv is 
there no ghee in my ddl?’ Then he started abusing my fann v. 

I could not bear that. 1 said. ‘This much glue is consumed by 

the servants there, and nohodv knows the dinercnce. 

was all! And this fellow had the audacity to hurl his sancla 

at me! If I had not stopped it with my hand. 

would have been split open! You ask him, whether a.l tins 

is not true!” , . 

Shri Kanth was enraged. He exclaimed, “Have things gone 

so far? Has this boy grown so insolent? 

Anandi began to cry, as is the nature of women, tears 
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dwell on their eyelids all the time. Shri Kanth was a quiet 
and disciplined person. He was seldom angry. But women's 
tears pour oil on the fires of men’s anger! The whole night 
he tos.;ed from side to side. He could not sleep a wink due to 
his restlessness. Early morning he went to his father and 
spoke to him. He said, “Dada, I shall not be able to live in 
this house any longer.” 

Shri Kanth had taken manv of his own friends to task for 
uttering such defiant words. How unfortunate it was that he 
had to speak the same words today! How easy it is to offer 
advice to other people! 

Beni Madhav Singh was upset and exclaimed, “Why?” 

Shri Kanth: “Because I too have a bit of self-respect. In 
your house these days, injustice and obstinacy are prevailing. 
Those who should respect their elders, have grown insolent. 1 
serve others and am seldom at home. In my absence, sandals 
and shoes are hurled at women. I do not mind hard words. 

I am willing to hear a dozen for each one uttered from this 
side. But it is intolerable for me to suffer blows and not rebel 
against it.” 

Beni Madhav Singh could say nothing. Shri Kanth had 
always spoken respectfully to him. He w'as puzzled to find 
him in such a mood. He only said, “Son, why do you, who 
arc so wise, speak in this manner? Women cause the ruin of 
households precisely in this way. It is not good to give them 
a long rope.” 

Shri Kanth : I know this. Thanks to your blessings, I am 
not 5uch a fool. You know yourself, I have saved many 
faniilici in this village from disintegration. But I am not 
prepared to put up with such bestial conduct and cros.s 
injustice towards a woman for whom I am answerable in God’s 
own court! To tell you the truth, it is with great self- 
restraint that I am holding mvself back from punishing Lai 
Behari!” 

Now Beni Madhava Singh, too, was annoyed. He could 
not listen to such talk any more. He said, “Lai Behari is your 
brother. If he is at fault, you can pull his ears. But...” 

Shri Kanth: “I c.innot consider Lai Behari as my brother 
any longer!” 

Beni Madhava Suigh: “Because of your wife?” 
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SHri Kanth: “No sir, because of his ciuc-lry aiul foils !” 

Both remained silent for a while. Ih.ikui Salub wanud t() 
pacify his son. But he did not wish to concede that Lai Bdian 
had done anything improper. In the meantime manv Milage- 
folk had arrived there, pretending that they wanted a smoke. 
Many women were gratified to hear that Shri Karnh NNa> spoil¬ 
ing for a quarrel with his father on account of his wife. Their 
souls yearned to hear the sweet exchanges from tlie two sides. 
There were some malicious people, too. in the \illajjc who 
were envious of this happv household. They would s.iv, 
“Shri Kanth is too submissive to his father. He is a weakling. 
He has acquired learning and has become a bot>kworni. He 
can do nothing without consulting his tarlicr; this is suer 
folly." The ‘good wishes’ of these gentlemen seemed to he 
coming true today. They came and sat down, some puttiu- 
ing to be desirous of a smoke, others wanting to show a leve- 
nue receipt. Beni Madhava Singh was a seasoned veteran. 

He sensed their secret feelings. He decided not to provide an 

d. 


opportunity for glee to these gentlemen, whatevci Itappcticc . 
He immediately spoke soft words: ‘‘Son, 1 am entirely with 
you. Do what you think best. The youngster has been at 
fault." 

The angered and inexperienced Allahabad graduate couKl 
not follow this move. He was used to sticking to liis gnns in 
the debating society; what did he know of these tactics! He 
did not understanu why his father had clianged his position. 
He said, "I cannot stay with Lai Bchari any more in this 
house." 

Beni Madhava: “Son, it is not for wise people to be mo\ed 
by the acts of fools. He is a youngster without any sense. 
You are the elder brother and ought to forgive his faidts. 

Shri Kanth: ‘T cannot put up with such a misdeed. Liiher 
he remains in the house, or I. If he is clearer to you. tluii 
Vindly allow me to go. I shall be able to carry my own bur¬ 
den. If you wish to keep me here, then kindly ask him to go 
wherever he may please. This is my final decision." 

Lai Bchari Singh had been standing at the doorway, listen¬ 
ing to his elder brother's talk. He respected him imineiiselv. 
He had never been so hold as to sit on a cot or smoke or chew 
betel leaf in his brother's presence. He did not respect even 
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his father so greatly. Shri Kanth too had great affection for 
him. He could not remember having ever said even a harsh 
word to him. Whenever he came from Allahabad, he always 
brought something or other tor him. He had got a pair of 
clubs made for him. Last vear. when he had beaten a wrestler 
twice his si/e on the occasion of Nag-panchmi," he had been 
so moved that he climbed into the arena and embraced him 
then and there, and had scattered five rupees worth of coins 
amono the crowd. Lai Behari was terriblv mortified to hear 
such heart-breaking words from the lips of so affectionate 
a brother. He began to sob bitterly. Undoubtedly, he was 
ver\- repentant lor what he had done. Hii heart had started 
beating furiously the day before hi% brother was due to come. 
How was lie to appear belore him? How was he to speak to 
him? How to lift hi. evcv in liis presence? He had expected 
that his brother would call him and giye him a lecture. As 
aganist this, he tuund him t<iday the ima^e of ruchlessness. 
He w’as a fool. True. Bur in his lieart he lc!t that his brother 
w’as doing him wrong. If Shri Kanth had called him aside 
and rebuked him. na\. cNen given him a slap or two, he would 
not perhaps have felt so unhappy. But Lai Behari could not 
hear his brother’s statement that lie did not want to see his 
face now. He went into the hon e lull of tears. In his room 
lie changed his clothes, and wiped his e\ es. so that no one 
should know tliat he liad been crying. Then he came to 
Anatuh s iUk)!- and exclaimed. “Bh.ihi.““ brother has decided 
not to h\e w icli n;e an\ more iti this house. He does not even 
wish to see iny lace n<*w. I am. tliereforc. leaving and won't 
again 'how in\- lace to him. Kindly forgive me for w’hatcver 
fault I have coiiiiiiitled ! ” 

And Lai Beliari's \(»ice was choked with grief. 


IV 


WInIe Lai Beliari 
An.mdi’s iloor. Shri 
and angry. Seeing 


'.r(K)d with his bowed head in front of 
Kanth came from outside looking fierce 
Isis hrother, he averted his glance w'ith 
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Daughter of a Noble Family 

distaste and moved away, as though desirous of avoiding con¬ 
tact even with his shadow! , i d i k 

Anandi had certainly complained against Lai Behan, hut 

was now regretting it. She was hy nature Kind. ^ 
no suspicion^that the matter would assume such proportions. 
She was irritated with her hinhand that he had lost all halance. 
In addition, she was nervous as to what she would do. it asked 
to accompany him to Allahabad. When 
Behari standing outside her room and sasing. 1 <un 
kindly forgive me for whatever fault I have coinmitted, 
all the remnants of her anger too evaporated. She began to 
cry herself. There is nothing better than tears to wash away 

the dirt in the heart. , , 

Seeing Shri Kanth. Anandi said to him. "Younger brother is 

standing outside and crying bitterly ! 

Shri Kanth: “Then what am I to do?” 

Anandi: “Call him inside. I wish 1 had never started this 

quarrel.” 

Shri Kanth: “I will not call him.” 

Anandi: “You will regret this. He is feeling very mortitied. 

He may go awav somewhere!” 

Shri Kanth did not rise. Lai Behari again exclaimed, Bhabi, 
kindly give my pmnam" to brother. He does not wish to see 
my face. So I will also not show mv face to him. 

Having said this Lai Behari started to go and cpiickly strode 
towards the gate. Anandi at last emerged from the room and 
caught hold of him. Lai Behari glanced back and said with 
tearful eyes, “Let me go! ” 

Anandi: “Where arc you going?” 

Lai Behari: “Where no one mav see my face!” 

Anandi: “I will not let you go!” 

Lai Behari: “1 am not worthy of living with you.” 

Anandi: “If you wish me well, don’t advance a single step 
further! ” 

Lai Behari: “Unless I know that brother’s heart has no 
anger against me, I shall certainly not slay in the house.” 

Anandi: “I invoke God to see that I liave no grievance 
against you in my heart.” 

•Greetings for elders. 
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Now Shri Kanth*s heart also melted. He came out and 
embraced Lai Behari. Both brothers sobbed freely. Lai Behari 
managed to say between his sobs, *‘Never again say that you 
won't see my face! You may punish me as much as you 

like." ^ ^ 

Shri Kanth replied in a trembling voice, "Little one, forget 

all this! God willing, such a thing will never happen again.” 

Beni Madhava Singh was coming from outside. He was 
6lled with joy to find the two brothers embracing each other. 
He said, "This is the way the daughters of good families should 
act! They save the situation, when things go bad!" 

Whoever heard of this incident in the village, praised the 
generosity of Anandi in the following words: "Daughters of 
a noble family are always like thatl" 


The Battle March 


There had been excitement in the village since early morning. 
The mud huts seemed to be smiling with jov. Toda) the batch 
of satyagrnliis* would pass through the village. A canopv had 
been hung up in front of the house of Kodai Chaudhri. Flour, 
ghcc, vegetables, milk and curds were being collected. On 
•everybody’s face there was joy, excitement, hope. Binda 
Ahir"* who would go into hiding for fear of having to supply 
half a pound of milk to oificers on an inspection tour, had of 
his own accord collected two huge earthen jars full of milk 
and curds and had left them there. The potter wIia would 
run away from home due to the same fear had today made a 
veritable mound of pots. All the attendant class in the village, 
barbers and water-men, were hurrying here on their own. 
If anybody is sad today, it is Nohri, the old woman. She is 
sitting at the entrance of her hut and watching all these 
preparations with her seventyfivc-year-old sunken eves filled 
with bitter regret. She had nothing which she could take to 
Kodai’s door and say, ‘T have brought this.” She was utterly 
destitute, lacking even a few grains of corn. 

Nohri had seen better days in her life. Once upon a time 
she had everything, riches and family. She had ruled over 
the village. She had always kept Kodai down and subdued. 
Though she was a woman, she had been a match for any man. 
Her husband had slept at home and she had kept watch in the 
fields. She would plead herself, when a law suit was involved. 
She conducted all the borrowing and lending. But fate liad 
snatched everything from her grasp. Now she had neither 
riches, nor family. She alone was left behind to mourn and 


•Those who offer passive resistance for a cause. 
'••Milknuin* 
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lament the losses. She could neither sec, nor hear; it was 
difficult for her even to move from her place. She was some¬ 
how passing her days. On the other hand, fortune had smiled 
on Kodai. He was popular and welcome everywhere. Today’s 
celebration also was taking place at his door. Who would 
now care for Nohri? Hei" sensitive heart suffered as it were 
from hammer blows at this. It God had not crippled her in 
this fashion, she would have plastered her floor with cow-dung 
todav, played with a band at her door and ordered a feast to 
be prepared! Afler thev had feasted, she would have pre¬ 
sented them with two handtul «ff coins. 

She remembered the da\'. hen she had travelled o\er 
twentv miles with her old husband to have a glimpse of 
Mahatma Gandhi. That /est and enthusiasm, that innocent 
love and reverence surged up in her heart todas' like rain clouds 
in the skv. 

Kodai came and said to her in his toothless voice. “Sister- 
in-law, the proces>ion of Mahatmaji will be coming today. 
You too will have to give something.” 

Nohri looked daggers at Cdiaudhri and thought: “How 
cruel he is! He has ct>me Ut put me to shame. He wishes 
to give me a heartache.” Then she spoke to him with great 
coiulescension, “1 shall give into tlieir own hands, whatever I 
have to give. W'hv should I show it to nou?" 

Kodai spoke smilinglv. “I shall tell nobodv. sister-in-law. 
Ihiiiesi to God! Fetch that old pail rff vours! What better 
occjsum could there be for bringing it v)ut ? Nobodv has given 
miuh. How else can we save the gof<d name of the village?” 

Nohri s.iid with a sense ot liarsh liumilitv, “Brothcr-in-iaw', 
do tu)i add insult to injurv! It God had lelf anv thing to me. 
it Would luit have beeti neiessarv ft)r vou to ask. There was 
a tiiiK’ w Ik'h s. lints aiul ascetics. ofiKers of the region and all 
ciiJwded at this door. But times cliange for evervbodv ! ” 

Kodai was asliamed. “I w.is just joking, sister-in-law. Don’t 
be angrv. 1 onlv asked, lest vou should sav later that nobodv 
meiuiuned it to vou ! ” 

Saving this he left. Nohri sal there, staring at the spot 
where he had been. Hk sarcastic remark Seemed to be mock- 
uej at her like a snake. 


The Battle Marc/» 
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II 

Nohri was still sitting there, when a shout proclaimed that the 
procession had arrived. There seemed to be a cloud of dust 
in the west, as though the earth were raining particles of 
dust in honour of these visitors. All the people in the village 
left their jobs and went forward to greet them. In another 
minute a tri-colour flag was seen waving in the breeze. It 
looked as if Swarn;ya“ seated on a high throne was showering 
blessings on all. 

The women started singing songs of joy. After a while 
the band of marchers coidd be seen clearly. They wcre^march- 
ing in rows of twos. Everyone was wearing a lthaildtir““ shirt, 
had a Gandhi cap on his head and a bag slung along the side. 
Their hands were free as though ready to embrace Swarajsa. 
Then their voices became audible. Their masculine throats 
were intoning a patriotic song—warm, deep and cntluuing for 
the heart: 

There was n time when we were on the lop of the worM. 

Blit today there is none so disgraced as we! 

There was a day when we would give up life for glory, 

But today there is none so di.sgraced as' we! 

The village folk advanced to welcome the visitors. Their 
heads were covered with dust, their lips were diy and faces 
darkened. But in their eyes the glow of freedom sparkled. 

The women were singing, children leaping with joy. and 
men fanning the visitors with their scarves. Nohodv noticed 
Nohri in all this excitement. She was standing, stick in hand, 
behind everybody, the very image oi loving benediction! Her 
eyes were full and on her face was shone such pride as though 
she were a queen, as though the whole village belonged to her 
and all tliese youngsters were her own children ! She had 
never before experienced such strength of spirit, such blossom¬ 
ing and exaltation. 

Suddenly she threw away her stick and pushing througli the 
crowd appeared before the visitors, as though along with her 


^Self-government. 
Home-spun cloth. 
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Stick she had also thrown awav her burden of age and sorrows. 
For a wliile she gazed at the soldiers of freedom with eyes full 
of love, as though drawing their strength into herself! And 
then she started to' dance; she danced as though she were ai 
pretty > oung maid filled with the ecstasy of love and joy I 
People retreated a few steps, forming a sort of small ring for 
her and in this little ring the old woman began to display all 
her past skill in dancing. In this flood of heavenly ecstasy she 
forgot all her grief and misers’. In her enfeebled and flabby 
limbs, there appeared a strange suppleness and energy! For 
a while people stared at her mockingly, like children watching 
the dance of a monkev, but then they were all intoxicated by 
this holy ecstasy of love. It seemed to them as though Nature 
herself had joined in this great comprehensive dance. 

Kt)dai said, “Enough, sister-in-law! Do stop now.” 

Nohri continued to dance and exclaimed, “Why arc you 
standing there? Why don’t you join me? Let me see how 
you dance!” 

Kodai: “It is not for me to dance in my old age.” 

Noliri slowed down a little and asked, “Do you feel olJ 
today? M\' old age seems to have flown away! Does your 
chest not swell up with pride to sec these heroes. They have 
undertaken this task only to remove our unhappiness and 
ini.crv. Wc have slaved for olficers with these hands anJ 
heard their abuses and threats with these cars. Now all that 
coercion and tvrannv will be ended. You and I were not 
meant to be old so earK. \X'e have been consumed by hunger 
and want. There are so many people here: let anyone of them 
sa\, honestly, if lie has had a full meal these last six months. 
Has ainone had a taste of glue during all this time? Has 
anx’one enjoved a lull sleep? We have to pay about ten 
rupees as land revenue for a field for w’hich earlier sve had 
paid three rupees. The earth does not sprout gold. We have 
toiUd and laboured enough to burst with exhaustion. We 
alone could liave survived so much. Anyone else would have 
either killed others for it or been killed himself! Blessed are 
the Mahatma and his follow'ers who understand tlie miseries 
of the poor and work for their removal! All the rest simply 
wish to squeeze out our blood and grind us to death!” 
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The faces of the visitors glowed. Their hearts warmed up. 

They chanied with voices full of love. 

‘‘There was a day when this earth flowed with niilh and 

honey! 

But today there is none so helpless as we! ’ 

III 


Torches were lit at Kodai’s door. People from several villages 
had asiembled here. The meeting started after the guests had 
finished their meal. The leader of the band stood up and said: 

“Brothers, the welcome which you have offered us today, 
gives us hope that our chains will soon break. I have seen 
many countries of the East and West and I say from my 
experience that the simplicity, honestv, industriousness and 
virtue which you possess are not to be found in any other 
country. I shall say that you are not human beings, but gods. 
You are not given to luxuries, nor addicted to drugs or intoxi¬ 
cants. Your ideal is to do your work and be content with 
your flight. But this goodness of yours, this simplicity is 
proving fatal for vou. If you will not mind mv saying so. 
you are not fit to live in this world. You ought to have lound 
a place for vourself in heaven. The revenues are growing 
fast like a river in spate, but you have nothing to say about it. 
The officials and attendants keep digging their nails into vou. 
but you keep quiet. People are robbing you with both hands, 
but you don’t seem to be coriscious of it. You arc losing ail 
your sources of livelihood; you are l>eing destroyed, hut you 
don't open your eves to see what is happening. Formerly, 
lakhs could earn a living by spinning yarn and weaving cloth. 
But now all the cloth is imported from abroad. Formerly, 
lakhs u'cd to manufacture salt here; now, salt has to be 
imported from outside. It is a crime to manufacture salt here. 
Your country has so much salt that for two hundred years the 
whole world can live on it. But you pay seventy million 
rupees for salt alone. There is salt galore in your lakes and 
wastelands, but you cannot touch it. Maybe, after a 
while there wouM be a tax even on your wells! Can you 
continue to suffer this injustice even now?” 

A voice rose, “What can we do?” 
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Leader: "This is your mistake. It is on your shoulders 
that this huge administration is resting. You are the masters 
of these great armies and big officers. Eyen then you sfai've 
and submit to injiHticc. That is because you are not aware 
of your own strength. You must realise that a man who can¬ 
not defend himself will always be a victim to other's greed and 
injustice. Today, the greatest man in the world has staked 
his life for you. Thoiuands of voung men are prepared to 
sacrifice their li\es to end \'our woes. Those who think that 
you are helpless and plunder you freely, will never like to give 
up their victims. They arc practising all the cruelties of which 
they arc capable on these vour soldiers. But we are prepared 
to suffer anvthing. You have now to think what help you 
can render ih. Will vou come out like men and oppose 
injustice or continue tt) sit like cowards and curse your fate? 
Such an occasion may never again arise. If you miss it now, 
you will always rue it bitterly. We are fighting for truth 
and juaicc; therefore, we have to fight with weapons of truth 
and justice. We need heroes who have banished violence and 
bitterness from their hearts and will bear anything for what is 
right, reposing complete faitli in God! What help can you 
give Us? Speak np ! " 

Nohodv moved. Unbroken silence reigned. 

IV 

All of a sudden a shout arose, "Tlic police! The police have 

cjiiiie! ’’ 

I'lie ]>olice inspector arrived with a posse of constables and 
stood in Iront ol them. People gn/ed at them with frightened 
eves .ind he.uiiig be.nts. as though looking for a hole to conceal 

lliemselves. 

The inspector rhuiulered: "Drive these scoundrels away 
w ith sour h.itons ! " 

Ihe constables raised their sticks, hut before they could use 
them on anvhodv , the trowd had melted awav ! One dashed 
this wav. another somewhere else. There was a stampede. 
Wiiliin ten minutes there was nobody from tlie village left. 
But the leader was still standing in his place and the band was 
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sitting behind him. Only Kodai Chaiidhri was sitting near 
the leader and staring at the ground with a fixed gaze. 

The inspector looked at Kodai with severe eves and said, 
'‘Well, Kodai, whv did you give shelter to these rogues here?” 

Kodai turned his blazing eves in the direction of the inspec¬ 
tor, but smothered his anger. If he had not had the burden 
of his family and Ixisincss, he would have given a proper retort 
to this. The home on which he had lavished hits sears ot his 
life, seemed to be coiling round his spirit like a poisotuuis stuike 
today. 

Kodai had not yet given any repls. when Nohri appeared 
from behind him and said: 


“With this red turban on, s'our tongue seems to ha\c grown 
twisted. Kodai is no slave of yours that voii should speak to 
him in this manner! You are supported hv our inotiev arid 
then you lord it over us! Arc you not ashamed?” 

Nohri trembled at this moment like a summer haze. The 
inspector was nonplussed for a moment. Then after a iiiric 
thought and considering it against his dignity to bandv words 
with a woman, he said to Kodai, "Who is this aunt of Satan, 
Kodai? if I didn’t have fear of God in me. I ssould pull her 
tongue out by its root! ” 

The old woman rented on her stick and stared at the inspec¬ 
tor, "Why do you blaspheme In calling on God? 

Your God is your officer whose shoes von keep licking! You 

ought to have gone and hanged vuurself. if vou had any 
shame! Do you realise who these people are who have come 

here? These are people who would give up their very lives 

for the sake of us poor folk. You call them rogues? You, 
who take bribes, encourage gambling, thefts and robbery, 
implicate good men in trouble to warm your hands and \ou, 
who rub your nose on the shoes of sour goils, call tb.ein 
rogues?” 

Hearing the sharp svords of Nohri. mans who luul slunk 

ere, assembled agnin. When the inspector 
saw that the crowd was collecting aitain, he took out his whip 
and began to rain blows on ibem. 'riie crowd dispersed aQain. 
Nohri too received a lash on her hack. She felt as though a 
flame had run down her whole back. A darkne>s swam before 
her eyes. But gathering all her strength together she spoke in 
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a loud voice, “Boys, why do you run? Did you come here for 
feasting? Or was there some entertainment going on here? 
It is your own cowardice which makes these fellows feel brave 
as tigers! How long will you tolerate this abuse and these 
blows?” 

A constable seized her neck and gave her a powerful push. 
The old woman spun a few yards and was about to fall on her 
face, when Kodai leapt forward and caught her. He said, 
“Why vent your anger on an unfortunate woman, friends? 
Has slavery destroyed your manhood, too? You attack 
women, old men, children! This is no work for men ! ” 

Nohri was lying on the ground and spoke from her prostrate 
position: “If thev had been men, why should they have 
accepted slaverv? O God, can man be so cruel? If the 
English behaved so cruelly, one could understand! They are 
the rulers. You are only their servants! You will not get 
their empire! ‘But a widow is pleased with little!’ They 
will get their wages; that is enough incentive for them to 
cut the throats of other people!” 

Now the inspector started to threaten the leader of the band, 
“By whose order did you enter this village?” 

The leader replied quietly, “By God’s order.” 

Inspector: “You are disturbing the peace here.” 

Leader: “If it is disturbing the peace to make them aware 
of their condition, then doubtlessly we are disturbing the peace. 

The panic-stricken crowd halted once again. Kodai looked 
towards them with despairing eyes and said in a trembling 
voice: “Brothers, there are people from many villages assem¬ 
bled here today. Can you sleep comfortably after the shame 
and humiliation inflicted on us by the inspector? Who is 
going to hear our grievances? Will the officers do so? Certainly 
not. If we were to be killed today, then too nothing would 
happen! Such is our worth, our position. Shame on such an 
existence! ” 

The crowd stood still,- like flowing water checked by an 
embankment. The mist of fear which had gathered over the 
hearts of people was suddenly torn aside. Their faces grew 
stern. When the inspector noticed this change, he at once 
mounted his horse and ordered that Kodai be arrested. Two 
constables moved forward and gripped Kodai’s arms. Kodai 
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said, “Don’t worry. I shall not run away anywhere. Let us 
go wherever you wish.” 

As Kodai started moving with the two constables, his two 
young sons along with a niiinhcr of people riidied towards 
the constables to snatch Kodai from their grip. The people ■ 
closed round the policemen in great agitation. 

The inspector shouted, “You better disperse, otherwise I 
shall open fire.” The crowd replied to this threat shouting, 
“Long live Mother India!” and moved forward another few 
steps. 

The inspector saw that his life was in jeopardy and spoke 
politely. “Nayak Sahib"! They are bent on trouble. No 
good can come of it!” 

The leader replied, “No, as long as there is even one of us 
left here, no harm shall come to you. We feel no hostility 
towards you. You and we are being ground down under the 
same feet. It is our misfortune that we stand in opposite 
camps.” 

Then the leader of the hatch argued with the villagers: 
“Brothers, I have explained to you already that ours is a battle 
for right and justice and we have to fight only with weapons 
of right and justice. If the inspector had been an Englishman, 
then too we would have shielded him equally zealously. The 
inspector has arrested Kodai Chaudhri. I regard this as the 
good fortune of the Chaudhri. Blessed are those who are 
punished in the battle for freedom! There is nothing for 
you to be worried or excited about in this. Kindly move aside 
and allow the police to go.” 

The inspector and the police moved away with Kodai. 
People shouted exultantly, “Victory to Mother India!” 

Kodai replied, “Greetings, brothers, greetings to vou! Be 
firm in your struggle. There is nothing to fear. God is the 
lord and master of every one.” 

Both his sons approached him with tearful eyes and asked 
him in a choked voice, “What are your orders for us, Father?” 

Kodai tried to comfort them, “Never lose your faith in God 
and always do what men ought to do. Fear is the root cause 
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of all evil. Banish it from your hearts and then nobody will 
be able to hurt you. Truth can never be vanquished.*’ 

Kodai had never before experienced such fearlessness 
towards the police as today. Prison and hanging were no longer 
^ matter of fear to him, but of glory. He had seen for the 
first time today truth in its concrete form and it was guarding 
him from danger like armour. 

V 

For the village folk the arrest of Kodai appeared to be a dis¬ 
grace. Their Chaudhri had been arrested in their very pre¬ 
sence and they had been unable to do anything. How could 
their shame be wiped out now? On every face there were 
traces of deep pain, as though their village had been plundered. 

All of a sudden Nohri cried out, “Why are you now stand¬ 
ing there filled with regret? Have you had enough proof of 
our degradation or do you wish for more? Have you 
realised that we are being ruled by force, not law? And we 
are so shameless that we dare not say a word in spite of this 
disgrace 1 If we had not been so selfish and cowardly, would 
they have dared to beat us with whips like this? So long as 
you behave like slaves and continue to serve them, you will 
get the same rough fare to sustain you. But the day you 
show any spirit you will begin to recfeive a beating. How 
long will you be able to stand this? ttow long will you lie 
like corpses and let the VT.iltures feed on you? You have to 
show that YOU are alive and kicking and have some thought of 
vour own self-respect and dignity. If you have no self-respect 
left, what will you do with your farming and tilling? What 
good will your earning money be to you? What good will 
life itself he? Are vou living so that your children too may 
receive kicks like this, be crushed like this? Give up this 
cowardice. You will die some day anyhow on your cot, why 
not then die like heroes in this battle for truth and right? I 
am now an old woman: but, if I am unable to do anything 
else, then at least I can sweep the place where they will lie; I 
can at least fan them!” 

The elder son of Kodai, Maikoo, said, “Aunty, it would be 
shameful for us, if you were to go with them, while we are 
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well and healthy. We. your children, are still living. I shall 
go with them; Ganga will take care of the farm and fields. 

Ganga was his younger brother. He said. “Brother, it is not 
fair of you. You cannot leave, while I am alive. If vou 
remain here, you can look after the hearth and home. I can 
do nothing in that line. Let me go.” 

Maikoo; “Let aunty settle this. We shall never be able to 
settle this by ourselves. Let her order; we shall obey her 
will.” 

Nohri smiled, full of pride, “Whoever bribes me shall win! 

Maikoo: “Aunty, will bribes have a pull in your court too? 
We had hoped that here at least justice would prevail. ’ 

Nohri: “Let me alone! I am achieving power on my death¬ 
bed, I might earn something!” 

Ganga said laughingly, “I shall give vou a bribe, auntv. 
When I go to market next time. I shall bring for you a leaf 
of Eastern tobacco.” 

Nohri: “In that case, you win. It is you who should go.” 

Maikoo: “This is no justice, aunty.” 

Nohri: “Have both the parties ever before liked the decision 
of a court? Then how can you?” 

Ganga touched the feet of Nohri, then embraced his brother 
and said, “Kindly send word to father tomorrow th.at I am 
leaving.” 

Another spoke up, “Please put down my name too—Sev.i 
Ram.” There was a shout of joy. Seva Ram came and stood 
next to the leader. 

Another voice came: “Please put down my name—Bhajaii 
Singh.” 

There was another victorious shout. Bhajan Singh went 
and stood near the leader. 

Bhajan Singh was well known in nearby villages for his 

f )rowess in wrestling. When he came and stood near the 
eader, his chest thrown out, his head proud and erect, it was 
as though a new life had burst forth in a wedding hall. 

At once a third voice rose, “Please write my name—Ghoore.” 
This was the village watchman. People stared at him in 
wonder. It was difficult to believe that even Ghoore would 
put his name down. 
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Bhajan Singh asked him laughingly, ‘*What has come over 
you, Ghoore?” 

Ghoore: “The same thing that has caught you in its toils! 
After twenty years of slavery, I am sick of it." 

Again a voice came, “Write down my name—Kale Khan/' 

He was an attendant of the landlords, ver)’ aggressive and 
cruel. There was again astonishment among the people. 

Maikoo asked, “You have filled your house with rich loot 
from us—have you not?’’ 

Kale Khan replied gravely, “Will you never allow a man to 
to return to the right path? Till now I had been obeying 
the master who fed me. I filled his house with the loot 
gathered from you. Now I realise that I had been labouring 
under serious misapprehension. I have greatly wronged you 
in the past, brothers. You must now forgive me!" 

All the five volunteers embraced each other, jumped and 
shouled, as though they had won Swarajya already; and truly 
speaking they had won their own Swarajya: Swarajya is only 
an attitude of mind. As soon as the terror born of subjection 
is banished from the heart, you have found Swarajya! Fear 
is subjection; fearlessness is freedom. Law and organisation 
onlv provide glory. 

The leader addressed the following words to the volunteers: 
“Friends, I congratulate you on your joining the soldiers of 
freedom today. You know v'hat kind of a battle we are going 
to wage. You will be subjected to all kinds of hardships, but 
remember that you will have to give up violence and anger, 
just as you have given up today temptation and greed. We 
are going into the battle of righteousness. We shall have to 
be firm on the path of duty. Are you prepared for it?" 

All spoke with one voice, “We are ready!" 

The leader said, “May God bless you!” 

VI 

There was a blending of zest in that beautiful, golden morning. 
In the gentle wafts of breeze, the mild rays of the sun, this 
zest was blending. People seemed to have gone crazy: as 
tliough the Goddess of Freedom were calling them unto herself. 
The faims and fields were the same, the gardens and orchards 
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■were the same, the men and women, too, were the same: but 
the blessing, the boon and richness that was in this morning, 
had never before been there. The same farms and fields, 
gardens and orchards, men and women, seemed to be steeped 
today in a strange, new glory. 

A crowd of several thousands had assembled before sunrise. 
"When the band of sntyngrflliis emerged, the sky echoed with 
the intoxicated shouts of people. The farewell to new volun¬ 
teers, the sad fortitude of wives, the moving pride of parents, 
the sacrifice of the fighters—this scene was grearlv moving for 
■the people. 

Suddenly Nohri came and stood, resting on l^cr stick. 

Maikoo said, “Aunty, kindly give us vour blessings.” 

Nohri: “1 am myself accompaning you, son! You will have 
all that you desire in the way of blessings from me!" 

Several people spoke with one voice, “Aunty, wlm will stay 
here, if you also go?” 

Nohri replied in a tone brimming with good wishes, “Sons, 
it is time for me to go anyhow. If it is not today, then it will 
be in another three or four months. If 1 go now, mv life will 
have become fruitful. If I pass out in bed after a few months, 
I shall be carrying away my hopes and yearnings with me. 
There are all these cliildren; by serving them I shall he 
redeemed. May God bring good times for you and mav 1 see 
you happy in mv own lifetime!” 

Saying this, Nohri blessed each and all of them and came 
and stood near the leader. 

People stood watching and the procession moved forward 
•singing: 

“There was a time when we sat on the top of the world, 

But today there is none so disgraced as wcl” 

Nohri was hardly treading the earth. She felt she was 
sitting in a flying chariot and going towards heaven. 




Id comes today after a whole month of Ramzan/* What a 
wonderful morning it is! How beautiful! The trees look 
amazingly green; the fields have a splendour all their own; the 
sky has a strange, rich, red hue. The sun today seems to be 
such a darling, so cool, as though oflfering Id benedictions on 
the world! How the village is astir 1 People are preparing 
to leave for Idgah. One has no buttons on his shirt: he is 
dashing to the neighbouring house to borrow needle and 
thread. The shoes of another have gone too brittle; he is 
rushing to get oil from the oilman’s. The bullocks have to 
be fed and watered quickly. It would be midday before they 
are able to get back from the Idgah. They had to trudge over 
three miles, then meet hundreds of people and offer them Id 
greetings; it was impossible to return before midday. The boys 
are the happiest of all. Someone has fasted only for a day, 
that too only up to midday! Another has kept no fast what¬ 
soever! But the trip to Idgah is their share of joy. Fasting 
was for the elders. Id was for the young. They had thought 
of Id everyday. And today it was actually Id! Now they 
were impatient to start for the Idgah. They were unconcerned 
about domestic problems. They did not care whether there 
was milk and sugar in the house for the siwatf or not. They 
were only concerned with eating the stuff. How do they 
know why father was rushing breathlessly towards the house 
of Chaudhry Qayam Ali? They do not know that if 
the Chaudhry were to frown today, their whole Id would 
turn into Miilmrrflm.tt Their own pockets were bursting 

®The place where Id prayers are ofFered by the Muslims in a body. 

**Tlie month of fasting for devout Muslims. 

IA special Id sweet dish made from a kind of vermicelli. 

i 1 .\n occasion for mourning. 


with the wealth of Kuber/ They take out rlieir cuins again 
and again, count them and put them l>aek in their jiockets. 
Mahmood counts his treasure—one.. .two.. .ten.. .ts\ el\e ! Ht- 

owns twelve pice. Mohsin has...one, two, tliree...eiglu. jiitie 
...fifteen pice. They will get untold booty for tins couniless 
wealth—toys, sweets, trumpet, ball and so many other things. 
And the happiest of all is Hamid: the four or fives ear-old. 
innocent-looking, slim boy, whose father had died last \eai of 
cholera and whose mother had grown increa^inglv pale anti 
had passed away one dav. No one was able to find what iia».l 
ailed her. And suppose thev had been able to know, what 
could they have done about it? She continued to suiier in 
silence, and when she could bear no more, she quietlv made 
her exit from the w'orld. Now Hamid sleeps in the lap ol his 
old Granny, Amina, and is as happy as ever. His father had 
gone away in search of wealth. He would return latlen with 
bags full of it. Miimmv had left for the houw of Gtid to fetch 
lots of good things for him ! That is why Hamid is happv. 
Hope is a great thing, specialK' so with children. Their taius 
can turn a mustard-seed into a mountain. H.unid has no shoes. 
His cap is old and shabby and its gold thread has turned black. 
But still he is happy. 'When his father returned with the 
money-bags and his mumms' with numerous gilts, then 
he would ha\e a real go! 1 hen he would like to see how 
Mohsin, Mahmood, Noore and Sammi couUl sliow' so muih 
wealth! The sorrow-stiieken Amina w’as crying in her room. 
It was Id today and site had not a grain in her house. If Abid 
were alive, could her Id come and go in this fasliion? She 
was sunk in darkness and despair. Whoever wanted this 
luckless Id! Nobody wanted it in this liouse. But Hamid? 
He was unaware of things like death and sorrow. He was 
filled with hope and joy. Misfortunes might come in tlicir 
full array, but a smile from Hamid would be enough to cast 
them off to the w inds. 

Hamid goes inside and savs to his Grannv. “Don't be alraid. 
Granny I I shall be the first to return. You must not w'orry!” 

Amina’s heart is tortured. The children of the village are 
all leaving with their own fathers. Hamid has nohodv but 


*IImdu God of Wcaldi. 
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liis Cranny! How could she let him go alone to the fair? 
Suppose the child was lost in ail that crowd? No, Amina 
could not let him oo in this manner! He was so tinv. How 
could he walk all these miles? His little feet would be blis¬ 
tered. He did not even have shoes. She could carr\' him on 
her waist for brief distances; but then who would cook the 
siwni here? If she had some inonev. she would iiave collected 
all the stulF and cooked it in no time. But now she would 
lake hours getting together everything that was needed. She 
would have to beg and borrow. She had stitched the clothes 
()1 Fahimcn that day and received eight annas for it. She had 
been saving that eight-anna piece for Id, but yesterdav the 
niilkmaid had been intractable. What could she do then? 
Hamid needed at least two-pice worth of milk. Now she had 
luiK two annas left. Three pice were in Hamid’s pocket, and 
• fne in her purse. That was all! God alone could sec them 
through this Id festival. The washerwoman, the barber’s wife, 
the sweeper’s wife, the bangle-seller—they would all come, 
riiev would all want siwni and none of them appreciated it, if 
(he quanlits' were small. How could she put them off? And 
\\h\ should she do so? This was the festival oi the year! If 
only lhe\ kept well, their luck also would turn. Let the child 
flourisli. these hard davs woidd >ass. 

A crowd started Irom the vi lage. Hamid, too. was going 
xMih the other children. Sometimes they would all rush 
ahead; then thev would ssait for their companions under some 
tree. W'hv were thev moving so slowly? Hamid appeared to 
ha\e grown wings on his leet. He would never get tired. 
Vlies’ Were now at the outskirts of the town. On both sides 
«il the laiad were llie gardens of the rich. There were lirick 
Ixnindars walls. The trees bore mangoes and Ilclus.® 
Occ.iNionalK. a \ oung lad would hurl a brickbat at a mango 
and the gardener would emerge with a torrent of abuse. The 
ho\s are a fuilong awav. There is a ripple of laughter. How 
ihev had fouled the gardener! 

The\- were now in the midst of imposing buildings. This 
wa^ (he court: this the college: the club-house. Huw many 
could 1 h' studsing in such a huge building? They were not 


tlclicioub fniit ori^inalls from Cliina. 



all boy!i. They were niosilv grown-ups. Honcstlv! They 
had big moustaches. They were so old. and yet they continue 
to study. Heaven knows, how long they would continue 
to read and what they would do after all this learning! There 
•were two or three grown-up bovs at Hamid's school: tliev were 
no good at all. They were punished every day; they were so 
slack. This place, too, had many like them, perhaps. There 
was magic in the club-house. They said that dead skulls raced 
about here. There was a good deal of fun here, hut they did 
not permit outsiders to come into the premises. And the 
•sahibs played here in the evenings. Big men. moustached and 
bearded, played here. Women also played: it was the truth. 
If you handed a—what-do-yoii-call-it—raccpiet to mummy, she 
could hardly hold it. She was sure to fall down if she tried 
to swing it. 

Mahmood said, “My mummy’s hand would tremble, honest 
truth!” 

Mohsin retorted, “What arc you talking? She can ovind 
maunds of flour. Her hands would tremble indeed! *'She 
draws hiindreds of pails of water from the well. Your hulTalo 
alone diinks five pails. If a mentsahib*’ were to draw one pail 
ojf water, she would collapse.” ^ 

Mahmood: “But she docs not run; slie cannot leap.” 

Mohsin: “Yes: she does not jump about: hut the other day, 

iiiy cow had got loose and entered the Chaudhri's fields, then 

mummy ran so fast. I could hardly keep up with her’ Honest 
.truth.” ' 

They went ahead. The sweetmeat sellers’ shops liad been 
opened. Today, they were gaily decorated. Wlio could cat 
such large quantities of sweets? Each shop must be containing 
maunds. They say that genii come and purchase it all n't 
night time. Father was saying that at inidnight a man arrives 
at each shop and buys all that is there: in return he pays 
real money, coins exactly like our own! 

Hamid could hardly believe it. “Where could the «^cnii 
obtain such coins?” ^ 

Mohsin replied. “The genii have no lack of money. They 
can visit any treasury they please. Even steel doors are no 


'English woman. The term is used for .->11 white foreign women 
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liarriers to tliem. ves sir! The\’ even possess diamonds and 
jewels. If they are pleased, thc\' give you basketfuls of 
jewellery. One minute they arc here and the next in Cal¬ 
cutta!" 

Hamid enquired again. "Genii must be huge creatures.'' 

Mohsin, "Each one reaches up to the sky, sir. If it stands 
on the earth, its head pierces the sky. But if it desires, it can 
get inside a small pitcher.” 

Hamid: "How do people please them? If somebody would 
teach me how. I would love to please a genie." 

Mohsin: "I don’t know about that: but Chaudhri Sahib has 
a lot of ijenii under his control. If there is a theft, he can find 
out and disclose the thief’s name. The other dav fumrati lost 
his calf. He ran about lor three davs, but could find it no¬ 
where. Then at last, he approached Chaudhri Sahib. The 
Chaudhri at once told him that it was in the cattle-pound. 
And true enough, there it was! The genii come and give him 
information about the whole world.” 

Now he understood how the Chaudhri Sahib had so much 


wealth and whv he commanded such universal respect. 

The\' Went ahead. These were the police lines. All the 
constables are drilled here. Right turn! Form lours! At 
niiilu the poor fellows have to perform patrol dutv. otherwise 
there woidd he thefts. Mohsin cotitradicted thi.s. "Indeed 
thev patrol! You know a lot! It is thev who are behind 
the thefts. All the thugs and scoundrels of the city are in 
their confidence. .-Xt night thes signal to the thieves to go 
aheail and theinseKes go to some other localits' and shout 
there. 'Keep awake! Ksrp awake!' That is how thev are so 
rich. M'. uncle is a constable. His salarv is twenty rupees 
per nmnih. But he sends home fifty. God’s own truth! I 
asked him once, ‘Uncle, where do you get so much money?' 
He laughed and replied. 'Son. we get if bv Allah s grace. 

1 hen he continued. ‘If we were so inclined, we could earn 
lakhs ill a da\. But actualK we take onh so much as would 
not dis'.irace us. nor cost us our jobs!’ " 

Haiuid asked. "If tiiev are behind the thefts, can’t they be 


arrested 

Mohsin was filled with pitv for such ignorance. "Who 
would arrest them, simpleton? Thev are the people who do 


the arresting. But God does indeed punish them [)roperIy. 
Their ill-gotten gains are wasted and frittered awa\ iiselessU. 
Only a short while ago, there was a fire in uncle’s house. Tlic 
whole cahoodle simply went up in smoke. Not even a utensil 
was left whole. Thev had to sleep under a tree for days and 
days. God’s own truth! under a tree. Then he borrowed 
a hundred rupees from somewhere and hought a few puts 
and pans.” 

Hamid: “A hundred is more than hfrv, is it not.''" 

4 ^ ^ 

“A hundred is a very different matter Iroin fit(\. Filty 
would 611 a bag, but a hundred could not be contained even in 
two bags I ” 

Now the city was arowinu dense. They could see uroups 
trailing towards the Idgah. They were gaily rigged out. Some 
were riding ekkns or tongns.” Others were going h\ cars. 
They were fragrant with perfumes and their hearts were Idled 
with happiness. This small group of riutics, oblivious of its 
own poverty and destitution, advanced full of contentment 
and joy. For the children, everything in the citv was new 
and strange. They gaped open-mouthed at everything. Repeat¬ 
ed bootings of horns were wasted on them. Hamid barely 
escaped being run over hy a car. 

All of a sudden, they sighted the Idgah. Above was ilie 
cool shade of tamarind trees. Below there was a brick floor 
covered with a matting. And there were long lines ol devotees 
stretching one behind the other, heaven alone knevv, how far! 
Below the brick platform, where there was not even a sheet, 
the new-comers took their places behind the last row. There 
is no room in front. Here, there is no consideration ot ofiice 
and riches. All enjoy equalitv in the sight of Islam. These 
villagers too washed and posted themselves in the last row. 
How good was the arrangement! How vvell-condncfed the 
whole thing was! Lakhs of heads bent together in lioin.ige: 
then all stood up together. Thev bent down (ogetlier and 
together they rested on their knees. This is repeated many 
times over as though lakhs of electric lights were switclutl on 
.simultaneously and then switched off. and this was continued 
for (juite fX length of time. \Vh;it a wonderful sight it was! 


ypical two-\N hecN'tl hor.se'clniw n Iiulian 
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It Sllcd the heart with faith, pride and joy with its collective 
movement, its vastness and endlessness. As though these 
souls were united in one single tie of fraternity. 

ll 


Tlie Id prayers were user. People were embracing each other. 
-Then the attack on sweetmeat shops and tov shops began. 
This band of villagers is no less enthusiastic than other children 
in this matter. Look, this was the giant wheel. For a pice you 
could have swing on it. You would go up in tlie sky, then 
cuine down to the earth. This was the merry-go-roimd. Tliere- 
were SNuoden horses, elephants and camels suspended from 
iron bars. You could have twentv-five rounds on it for a pice. 
Mahinuod. Mohsin, Nuore and Sanimi sat on these horses and 
camels. Hamid was standing apart. He has onlv three pice. 
He could not part with one-third ot his treasure for just a 
little ride. 

They all d escend from the nierrv-go-ronnd. Now they 
would purcliase toss. There was the line of shops. There 
were all kinds oi to\ s: soldier and milk-maid, king and lawyer^ 
water-carrier and \\'a,shcr-woman and sndlin. How beautiful 
these were! As tliough the\ would begin to speak in a while. 
Mahmoud takes a constable witli his khaki uniform, red turban^ 
rifle on shoulder as though just arrising from tlie parade- 
ground. Mohsin chose the Matcr-carricr. His back was bent 
and the lull water-bag was resting on it. He is holding its 
mouth with one haiuf. How liappv he looked! Perhaps he- 
was singing a song. He seemed ready to pour the water 
Iroin IiIn hag. Noore tell in l(»ye with the lawser. How 
leartied he looked! Black gown, a white long coat under if, 
a i>ocket-watch. gold chain, a law hook in his hands. He 
•seenieil to he just returnint' alter a leqal battle in a court. 

1 bese to\s cost two pice each. Hamid bad only tliree pice in 
his jHtssession. How could he ijo in for such expensive t«ws? 

If the t<. V were to drop Irom his band, it would be smashed to 
pieces. A little water would wash away all the colour. What 
could he do with such toys? What use were they? 


Molisin savs: "My water-man 
and evening." 


will stipply water, morning 
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Mahinood: “And my constable would mount guard over 
the house. He would shoot if a thief came.” 

Noore: “And my lawyer would argue cases in the courts.” 

Sammi: “And mv washer-woman would wash clothes ever\ 
day.” 

Hamid runs down the tovs: "Tltev arc only clay. They 
would be smashed to pieces, if they fall.” But he looks at the 
toys with eyes full of longing. He longs to take them in his 
hands just for a second. His hands suddenly stretch out. Bur 
children are not so self-sacrificing, particularly it their toys are 
new! Hamid is left tormented. 

After the toys they fall on the sweets. One buys rcvuiiiN. 
another gulab-jnmnns and a third sohnnlmlwu.'* They gobble up 
the sweets with gusto. Hamid is an outcast. The wretch 
has three pice. Why does he not eat something? He merely 
looks on, tantalized. 

Mohsin says, “Hamid, have a icvndi. What wonderful 
scent I ” 

Hamid feared that it was only a cruel joke. Still he goes 
to Mohsin. Mohsin takes out a sweet from his pocket and 
extends it to Hamid. Hamid stretches out his hand. Mohsin 
puts the sweet in his own mouth. Mahmoud, Noore and 
Sammi—all clap their hands and laugh. Hamid is morlibed. 

Mohsin: “This time I will give it to you. Hamid. ‘God's 
own truth!” 

Hamid: “Keep it. As if I have no money of mv own?” 

Sammi: “You have only three pice. How many things can 
you buy with that?” 

Mahmood: “Take a gnlub-jumiin from me, Hamid. Mohsin 
is a rogue ! ” 

Hamid: “Sweets are no such wonderful blessiiu'. The book 
points out many evils in them.” 

Mohsin: “But in your heart you would want to ear them, 
if you get them! Why don't you spend your own money?” 

Mahmood: “I know his trick. When we have spent all 
our money, then he will torment us.” 

After the sweetmeat shops followed shops of ironware. 
There were some which offered nickel and fake orn.nments. 


•Nanics of popular Indian swetts 
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There was nothing to attract the children here. Thev all 
inarch ahead. Hamid pauses at an iron mercliant's. There 
were some pairs of tongs displayed here. He remembered chat 
Granny had no tongs. When she remoyes the bread from the 
pan, her hands get burnt. If he were to present a pair of 
tongs to Granny, how pleased she would be! Then she would 
iieyer atzain burn her finders. There would be somethin^ use- 
fill in the house. What use w'ere toys? It was sheer vs^aste 
of luoneN'. They offer only momentary joy. After a while 
nobody eser looks at them. They were often broken before 
one reached home. How useful were tongs! You could pick 
up bread from the stoye. cook it on the fire itself. U someone 
came to burrow a little fire, you could easily take it out. 
Granin had no leisure to go tt>r marketing: and besides that 
she had no monew Fvers’ day she burnt her fingers. Hamid's 
friends had gone ahead. Thes’ were all drinking slurbdt. 
How greedy they all syere! They bought such (juantities of 
sweets, but none offered him a piece. Then thes’ want him to 
play with them! The\ want him to do things for them! If 
(he\ asked Inm to do anything now, he would tell them what 
he thought! Let ilieiii eat their sweets. Their laces w'ould 
be lull ot boils and pimples. They would grow too fond of 
sweets. The\ would steal inoiies Iroin home and get a good 
beating! The book does not tell lies. Why should he form 
had habits? Granny would run out and take the tonns from 
liis hands. She would exclaim. “M\ child has brought tongs 
lor liis t)lcl Granin !” She would shower blessings on him. 
Ihen she would clisphn the tongs in the neighbourhood. The 
whole \llage would he talking ot it. Hamid had bouglif tongs 
lor his Cr.innv. How g(K)d he was! Who would bless this 
irowd lor Its tow? The blessings of elders reach God's 
throne t|iiKl,l\ aiul are promptly attended to. He had no 
iiioiK'N. 1 hat is w hv Mohsin and Mahniood pur on such airs. 

Ik too Could do tile same. Let them eat their sweets and plav 
wiih loss. He did not pla\ with loss. Why should he 
«.ne lor ainhodv’^ He was poor, but ne\er asked anybody 
tor ainlhiiig .u all. Father was bound to return sooner or 
Liter. Mimmn too would ctnne back. Tlien he would teach 
iheiii! How mam tovs would thev want? He would giye 
lo each one oi them a whole b.isketiul and show them how 
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friends- should be treated. To buy a pice worth of sweets and 
tantalise friends with them! Tliat was a pour show. lhe\ 
would all laugh at him for buying the tongs. Let them laugh. 
He asked the shopkeeper: "How much tor these tongs.'' 

The shopkeeper looked at liim and seeing no grown-up pei- 
‘son with him, replied, "That is no good for you! 

"But is it for sale?” 

"Why not? Whv else has it been brought all this wav. 
‘Then w'hv not tell me the price?” 
bix picc • 

Hamid’s heart sank. 

"Tell me the exact price you want.” 

"All right. I will take five pice. You may take it or go 
Tour w'av”. 

Hamid propped up his courage and said. "Will you take 
three pice for it?” 

Having said this he left, fearing had temper Irom the shop¬ 
keeper. But the sliopkceper showed no bad temper. He 
called him and handed over the tongs. Hamid put it on his 
shoulder as though it svere a rifle and swaggered towarils his 
companions. It would be interesting to hear their comments. 

Mohsin asked laughingly, "Whv have you bought this, mad¬ 
cap? What will vou do with it?” 

Hamid dashed the tongs on the earth and replied. "Throw 
^•our water-carrier on the earth like tliis. All his ribs woukl 
be smashed to pulp!" 

Mahmoud: "Arc you suggesting tliat this is some to\ ?" 

Hamid: "Whv not? You place it on vour shoulder—like 
this! It is a rifle. You carrv it iu vour hands, it is the tongs 
of a Fakir! I can plav on it. as though it were a p.iir of 
■cymbals. If I were to use it on vour tovs. they w(»uld all be 
shattered to pieces. But vour toys cannot luirt a single iiair 
on its head! It is a lion, this fellow!” 

Sainini had bought a tov drum. Impressed b\ the argument 
he enquired, "Will vou exchange it? Mv drum cost me iw'o 
annas.” 

Hamid glanced contemptuouslv at the little instrument: 
"Mv tongs can hurst the beliv of vour drum. Stretch a bit 
of skin and it drums. A drop of water would ruin it. Mv 
brave longs will be unscatlud bv fire. rain, hail and storm!" 
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The tongs fascinated everybody. But now they had no 
money in their pockets. Also, they had left the fair far 
l)chind. It was past nine o’clock. 1 he sun was getting too 
hot. They were in a hurrv to get home. They could not 
get these tonp, even if they were to argue the point with 
father. Hamid was a cunning lellow. That is why the 
fellow had been saving up his money. 

Now. there were two groups among the children. Mohsin. 
Mahmoud. Noore and Sammi arc on one side, Hamid alone on 
the other. They are having a battle royal. Sammi turned tail 
and went over to the enemy. Even Mohsin, Malimood and 
Noore. though a year or two older than Hamid, were routed 
by Hamids thrusts. He has the strength of justice and the 
power of tact. On one side is clav, on the other iron. It is 
invincible, fatal. II a lion were to appear, the water-carrier 
would collapse, the ctmstable would bolt abandoning his clav 
rifle, the lawyer would be terrified and lie down on the earth 
hiding his face in his gown. But these longs, this desperado, 
Hustam-e-Hind. would leap on to the lion’s back and tear out 
its es es! 

Hamid exerted his last ounce of strength. "If it were to tick 
oil the ater-carrier. he woidd come running and spritikle 
water at its door-step ! " 

Mohsiti was defeated. But Malimood hrought assistance 
saying. "If thi' fellow were h.mled up. he wotild he running 
from one court to another in cliains. Tlien lie would fall at 
the leet of m\ lawyer.” 


Hamid was helpless in the face ol this strong argument. He 
eiKjuired, “Who would come to arrest us?” 

N\)ore swaggered: "This armed policeman!” 

Hamid jeered at him. "This fellow would arrest our brave 
Rustam-e-HindAll right, let there he a hunt. He won’t 
come an\where near. Arrest indeed!” 

Mohsin tliouglir of anotlier thrust. "Your tongs woiiid be 
burnt e\eiv das in the fire.” 

lie liad calculated th.it Hamid would he silenced. But 
nothing of the sort. Hamid retorted promptly. "Onlv the 
hr.ne can go through fire. Your lawser, constable and water- 
carrier wHJuld run inside like cowards and hide themselces. 
Rustain-c-Hind alone can jump into the fire.” 
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Mahmood said weakly, “The lawyer \sould sit at a table. 
Your tongs would lie in the kitchen.” 

This argument livened up Sainmi and Noore also. How true 
this was! The tongs would lie all the time in the kitchen. 
What else? 

Hamid could think of no telling retort, so he resorted to 
bluster, “My tongs would not lie in the kitchen. If the lawyer 
sits on a chair, he would hurl him down and thrust liis legal 
works into his tummy.” 

There was no finesse in this. It was just abuse, but the 
point about thrusting the legal books into the lawver s 
tummy went home. It nonplussed the three contestants com¬ 
pletely, as though a two-pennv half-penin kite had downed 
some posh, aristocratic one! Law emerges through tlie lips. 
To thrust it inside the tnmmy was something novel and 
unusual. Hamid had won the final round. His tongs were 
Rustani-e-Hind indeed. Nonn' neither Molisin. nor Mahmoovl. 
nor Noore, nor Sammi could object to this. 

The honour which is the natural prize due to a victor (roin 
the vanquished, was now offered to Hamid. The others had 
squandered three to four annas each, but iiad got hold of 
nothing so telling. Hamid had got the upper hand with three 
pice only. It was true indeed! Toys were so biirile. They 
would fall to pieces in no time. Hamid’s tongs s\'ould siirviNe 
for years. 

They began to discuss peace terms. Molisin implored. 
”Let’s have your tongs for a while. Meanlinie. sou take our 

water-carrier.” 

Mahmood and Noore also presented tlair toys. 

Hamid offered no objection to these terms. Tlie tongs wore 
passed by turn from hand to hand. Their toys were pressed 
into Hamid's hands in return. How pretty these to\s were! 

Hamid offered solace to the vantjuislied, “I was onK' (easing 
YOU. Honest truth. These iron tongs are no match for suth 
lovely toys. It looks as though they ssoulcl begin to speak in 
another minute.” 

But Mohsin’s party found no comfort in tliese consoling 
Words. The tongs had won the .stamp of supremacy. A 
well-stuck stamp could not he washed off with the help of 
water! 
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Mohsin : “But iiobodv is going to bless us for these toys!” 

Mahmood : “You talk of blessings? We arc more likely to 
conic in for a beating! Muininv is sure to ask if we could 
buy nothing else in the bazaar except these clav tovs.” 

Hamid had to agree that nobody’s mother would be so 
pleased with the to\s as Grannv would be s^ith his tongs. 
He had to limit his expenditure to three pice, and there was 
no occasion for regret at the wa\ they had been spent. And 
now tile tongs were Rustam-e-Hind and the emperor of all 
the toss. 

On the wav Mahmood felt hungrs. His father had given 
him plantains to eat. He shared them with Hamid alone. 
His other triends only gaped at him. Such was the glory of 
those ton>»s. 

C* 


I 1 [ 


B\ eleveti the wiiole \illage was in a state of excitement. 

Those \\ ho had gone to the fair were returning. Mobsin’s 

MuiMger sister snatched the water-carrier from his hands and 
U.iped iij> in sheer delight. The water-iairier slipped from 
he! hand and w.is broken to pieces. A tew blows were 
exchanged between liroiher and sister and both started crying. 
I he ir mother was irritated b\ this upixiar and oa\c both of 
llieiii a tew slajis on her own account. 

Ihi end ot the la\\\er w.is a little more respectable, in 

keeping with his ilignitx. .\ law\er tould not sir either on 
the gii’Uiid or on a shelf. His prestige had to be taken into 
aeeoiiiii. I wo n.nls were elri\en into the wall. A wooden 
]*lank w.js pl.iitd on top e>f them. Then a paper-carpet was 
spread on top. Iheai liie i.i\\\er teiok his pe)sition on the 

throne looking like Ra)a Bhoia. Noore he-gan tanning him. 
In the courts iliere are eleitrie Ians and eurtains. Was 

(here not tu he e\en a common tan here? Law wonld heat 
*1'^^ Inain. \ h.unhoo t.m w.is found and Noore started to 
!an liini. W hciher it w.is tlu- hree/c from the Ian or a blow 
lioin it was no' erlain but the l.iwser descended troni he.a\'en 
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to earth and his muddy iurni once again mingled with its 
original clay. Then there was again loud lamentation and llu- 
remains of the lawyer were cast on the scrap-heap. 

Then there was Mahmoud’s constable. He s\as promptls 
deputed to guard the village; but a police constable is no com¬ 
mon person that he should trudge on foot. He would go 
about in a palanquin. A basket was brought and a tew scat let 
rags spread on it, so that the constable could lie on them in 
comfort. Noore lifted up the basket and went louiid and 
round the house. Both his younger brothers accompanied the 
constable and cried on his behalf, “Wake up. O sleepers! Bur 
nights ought to he dark! Mahmoud stumbled: the li.iskel 
slipped from his hands and fell down and the constable 
descended to earth along with his rifle. In this pnicess one 
of his legs was injured. Mahmood realised toda\' that he is a 
good doctor. He has discovered an ointment whicli can 
immediately heal up a broken leg. He only needs the inice ot 
a berry. It is brought to him. The leg is joined up. But as 
soon as the constable is again made to stand up. his leg gives 
way. Finding medicine of no avail, his other leg loo was 
amputated. Now at least he could sit coinfortabU in one 
place. With one leg he could neither stand nor sir. Now’ 
this constable has retired from life. He mounts guard in a 
sitting posture. Sometimes he becomes a god. The tasselled 
turban on his head has been scraped clean. Now, he can 
undergo any number of transformations. Sometimes he also 
serves as a measure for weighing things! 


Now, let us turn to the story of Hamid. Amina rushed out 
.soon as she heard his voice. Picking him up in her lap she 
started fondling and caressing him. Suddenly she saw the 
tongs in his hands, and started; 

"'Where did you find these tongs?" 

"I bought them !" 

"For how much?" 

"I paid three pice." 

Amina was distressed. How' foolish this child was! It 
was almost midday; he had nothing to eat or drink all (his 
while! And what has he bought from the fair? Tongs! 
"Could you find nothing else in the svhole fair, tliat you 
had to go and buy these iron tongs?” 
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Hamid explained giiilrily: “Your fingers get burnt on the 
pan. That is whv I bought them.” 

The anger of the old woman turned into affection. Not 
that loud affection which scatters its intensity in a flood of 
words. This was mute love, solid, filled to the core with 
sweetness. How wise, gentle and self-sacrificing the child 
was! How sorely he must have been tormented, while the 
others bought sweets and tovs! How could he suffer so 
much? He remembered his old Granny even at the fair. 
Amina was supremely happy. 

And now something very queer happened. It was stran¬ 
ger than these tongs of Hamid. The child Hamid had 
appeared in the role of an elderly Hamid. The old Amina 
now appeared as the child Amina. She. started cr\ ing. She 
spread out her scarf and showered blessings on Hamid. Big 
tears rolled down her eyes all the time. How could Hamid 
grasp this mystery? 




an the Devout 


The simple peasant tries to seek faine and sahadun .is soon 
as he acquires money. He does not first ol all run towards 
'pleasure and luxury like those belonging to genteel sotietN. 
Sujan’s farm had been raining gold on him for the hist 
several years. All the peasants of the village had to work 
hard, but Sujan’s good fortune was strong. If he 
sowed some seeds even in waste land, then it was sure to 
produce ‘something or other. For three years in succes¬ 
sion he had been growing sugar-cane. The price of raw 
sugar was high in the market. He earned over two thousand 
rupees. At once his mind turned to thoughts of reli«.:ion. 
Saints and sodlnis began to he honoured and entertained: 
constant smoke rose from the incense burnt bv religious 
men at his door. When officials visited the area, thev staved 
with Sujan in his clinupnl.® Somebody or other was 
constantly occupying the cliniipal—the head constable ol 
that region, the police inspector. olFicials of the Education 
Department. Sujan Mehto could hardly contain liimself tor 
joy. How lucky he was! Such great officers Mere nosv 
staying at his place. Officers, in whose presence he could 
hardly open his mouth in the past, now tired themselves sing- 
•ing his praises. Occasionally there was singing and lu’crian.'”* 
One particular saint thought that this opportunity mms too 
good to be wasted; he came and settled in the village. The 
smell of strong intoxicants rose in the air. Drums ami 
cymbals were procured and devotional gatherings begun. 
All this was made possible by Sujan’s generosity. Plenty of 
milk were available in the house, but Sujan never tasted one 

•Outer qijadrangle of the house wIkt*- the inciifotk sit, Miiokc and chat. 

•^Devotional songs. 
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single drop of it. Sonietimcs it was officials, at other tiincS' 
the Mialiatnujs who tasted it. The peasant has no interest in 
milk or glue. He wants his bread and vegetables. There 
were no limits to Sujan's courtesy now. His head was con¬ 
stantly bowed before all and sundry, lest they should say 
that he had acquired pride along with money. There were 
only three wells in the village: many of the fields remained 
without water and the crops suffered. Sujan had a biicked 
well constructed in the village. There was a big celebra¬ 
tion to mark the inaugural occasion. There was feasting of 
Brahmins, a ynjiiu and festivities. The first day wlien the 
wheel for irrigating the fields turned, Sujan was in the 
sesenib hea\en of jov. What none in the village had done- 
previ(.iusK . he had achieved by virtue of the piety and glory 
ot liis antestors. 

One day pilgrims on wav to Gaya dropped in at the village. 
Their meals were prepared at Sujan’s place. Sujan too had 
been desirous of making a pilgrimage to Gaya for a long time- 
jiast. Finding this a good tipportunity for doing so, he also 
prepared to leave with them. 

His wife. Bulaki. said. ‘'Leave it now. We shall go next 
\ car.” 

Sujan replied gravely. “Who knows what may happen 
ne.xi \ear.^ It is nut good to interfere in acts ol piety. Life- 
is an uiKertaui bvisiness.” 

Bulaki: “You will be cleaned out.” 

Su|an: “God willing, we shall again have money. Ht;- 
does not lack for am thing!” 

Bulaki could give no reply to this. Why should she ruin 
her own chancts t>f sahaiion by obstructing a good deed? 
Ill tile iuorniiig husband and wife left for Gaya. When 
(luA i.ime back, it was decided to have a yn/mi and a feast 
for Bralinuus. The whole community was invited. Invi¬ 
tations Were sent out to all the eleven villages round about. 
Tliiniis Wire done in sncli a grand st\le that praises were 
showered from every quarter. Everyone said that if one- 
Wire to liave wealth, then a heart like this should go along 
witli it. There w’as no trace of pride here; Sujan lifted the- 
used up leaves which served as plates, w’ith his own hands! 
He bad brought glors' to the family name. One should have 
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a son like him! When his father died, there was nothing 
at all in the house. Now the goddess of wealth seemed to 
keep a permanent abode here. 

An envious spirit remarked, “He seems to have discovered 
some buried treasure!” At this he received jeers from all 
round him: “Of course, he has collared the treasure which 
your ancestors had left behind. This, friend, is good 
money, earned by religious acts. You also labour and rear 
your guts to pieces. Why don’t you have such a tall crop? 
Why don't you have such produce? God knows the hearts 
of all. He gives it to those who spend on others.” 

II 

Sujan Mehto had become Sujan the Devout. The devout 
follow their own routine in life. A devotee would cat nothing 
without taking his bath. If the Ganges be far from home 
and he cannot return home before noon after his bath, 
then at least he must have a holy dip on special festival days. 
He ought to have devotional talks and songs at his place. 
Prayers and worship are indispensable for him. He has to 
be very particular about his food and drink too. Above all, 
he has to give up falsehood. A devout person cannot tell lies. 
If a common individual is to receive one punishment for a 
lie, then a devotee has to receis'e a lakh for it. Many sins 
may be forgiven to the ignorant, but for the wise there is no 
forgiveness, no atonement; and if there is anv, it is very 
severe. Sujan too was now following the devout tradition. 
Until now his life had been that of a worker. He had no 
ideal before him, no tradition. Now, his life had acquired 
seriousness and this path was a thorny one. The goal of 
his life previously had been serving his own interests. He 
had weighed all situations on this pair of scales. Now he 
began to measure them by their rightness. We can sav that 
he was proceeding from the material world into the spiritual 
one. He had started some money-lending business, but now 
he felt qualms of conscience in taking interest. So nulch so 
that while the cows were being milked, he felt concerned that 
they might be distressed. He was the head of the village; he 
had got evidence forged in many law-suits; from many he had 
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fxactetl fints and got suits against them dismissed. Now he 
felt a distaste for such things. He wanted to be far 
away from ialsehood and cunning. Previously, it had been 
liis aim to extract as much work from his labourers as 
possible and give them as little in wages as he could. But 
now he was worried less about the work of the labourer and 
more about his wages. The worker should not feel unhappy. 
This had become his pet saying: that someone should not feel 
unhappy! His two grown-up sons sneered at him 'dl the 
time, and even Bulaki'began to regard him as a mere devotee 
who remained unconcerned about the welfare of his home 
atid family. Arriving in the spiritual world, Sujan had become 
a mere deNa)tee. 

Gradually his authority began to fade. He was no 
Ioniser consulted about such important matters as what 
was to be sown in a particular field, what had to be paid to 
someone, what had to be taken from another, and at what 
rate a particular thing was to be sold. Nobody could reach 
ati\'where near The two sons or Bulaki herself 

disposed of matters behind his back. The prestige of Sujan 
was growing througliout the village, hut inside his own home 
it was tleilining. His sons now treated him witli \er\ gieat 
respect. If they saw him lifting a cot. they leapt lovward 
and hroliuhc it' alonii for him. " Thev prepared his iiubhle- 
hnhhle for liim. anddiev insisted on'washing his clothes for 
him with their own liands. But he had no longer any 
authorits left. He was no longer tiie master of the liouse- 
hold; he was ineielv a god in a temple. 

I I I 


Bnlaki was one dav pounding pu'ses in a mortar. A 
came to the door and started his whining. Bulaki thought she 
would tii'e him something alter she had finished her w'ork. 
In the meantime, the elder son. Bhola. came and said. “Mother, 
there is a saint at our door shouting his throat hoarse. Please 
oivr him sometlnmi, otherwise he will be distressed . 

Bulaki spoke contemptuously, "Why does not his devoutship 
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move himself ? Surely. lie has not put henna on iiis feet. 
Have I got four hands ? How main can I render iiapp\ ? 
There is a procession of them all dav long.” 

Bhola : “He is bent on ruining us. What else ? fust 
now Manhgoo came with his load. According to the account 
it should have been seven maunds. When I weiuhed it. it 
was a quarter maund less. I said, 'You have to fetch another 
ten seers.’ Father .says, ‘He has to go far. Don’t trouble 
him now. Write it off. Otherwise he would feel distressed !’ 
I did not write it off. I wrote that ten seers were still owin**.” 

Bulaki ; 'Good. Let him talk. When he is snubbed like 
this half-a-dozen times, he would come to his senses.” 

Bhola : “The whole day he keeps finding fault. We have 
told him a . hundred times not to interfere in domestic and 
business affairs, but he cannot help intervening.” 

Bulaki ; “Had I known that he would change like tiiis, 
I would never have allowed him to go through his initiation." 

Bhola : “This devotion is neither good for this world, nor 
the next. The whole day is wasted in pravers and worship. 
He is not yet so old that he can do no useful work.” 

Bulaki objected, “Bhola. that is unfair of you. He can no 
longer wield the shovel and pick-axe. but he keeps doiny some¬ 
thing or other the whole time. He feeds and waters the oxen, 

•gets the cows milked and does whateser else lie is canalile of 
■doing.” ' 

The beggar had been shouting all this time. When Sujan 
■did not see anyone bringing anything for him, he went inside 
and said harshlvt “Can’t you hear that someone has been 
Begging at the door for the last one hour ? Our work is there 
all the time; we might devote a few momenls to godly work.” 

Bulaki : “God’s work is being done bv vou. Do von wish 
:the whole household to be immersed in it ?” 

Sujan : “Tell me where is the flour. I shall give It to him. 
You .sit there like a queen !” 

Bulaki : “1 am killing myself grinding that flour. Give iiim 
some grain. I do not start grinding the corn in the small 
hours for such ne’er-do-wells.” 

Sujan went to the store-room and emerged with a basket 
lull of barley. The barley was not less than a seer. Sujan 
had deliberately violated the conventional limit of charifv, only' 
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to irritate Bulaki and Bhola. Still, he held the basket betw'een 
two fingers to show that it did not contain much corn. His 
fingers could not hold such a weight. His hand was shaking. 
There was every possibility of the basket falling down from 
his hand, if there was a moment's delay. Therefore he wished 
to dash outside swiftly. All of a sudden Bhola snatched the 
basket from his hand'and spoke to him with a severe frown, 
"It is not plundered grain that you should scpiander it like 
this ! We labour with our sweat and blood before we can 
have any grain in the house ! 

Sujan was mortified but he said, “I too am constantly 
working.*' 

Bhola : "Chanty is only charity. It is not distributed like 
plunder. We have meals only once in a day, so that our 
prestige may not suffer, and you are bent on distributing^ it 
like loot. Do you know what is happening in the house?" 

Sujan gave no reply to this. He came out and told the 
beggar; "Bnbn," you better go now. Nobody is free at this 
moment to attend to you.” Then he sat under a tree rumi¬ 
nating. Insulted in his own house in this manner ! He was 
not yet a cripple. He could work. Even then such disgrace 
was heaped on him. He built this house. All this wealth 
was the fruit of his labour. And now he had no rights here. 
Now he w.as like a dog Iving outside the doorstep. He was to 
lie there and take whatever they offered to him. Shame on 
such a life! Sujan could not live in such a house. 

It was evenina. Bhola’s younger brother Shanker brought 
his hubble-bubble for him. Sujan placed it against the wall- 
GradualK', the tobacco was burnt out. After a while Bhola 
bmu'^bt Ids cot and arranged it at the door. But Sujan did 
not rise from under the tree,* 

Time passed. Dinner was got ready. Bhola came to call 
him. Sujan said he was not hungrv'. He did not rise from 
bis place in spile of a Good deal of coaxing. Then Bulaki came 
out and said to hinu "Why don’t you come in for your 
dinner? Are vou unwell?” 

Sujan was angry with Bulaki. She also sided with the 
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boys. Bhola had snatched the grain from his hands, and she 
just looked on! She could not even say. “Let him take it, if he 
so pleases!” The boys might not know how he had slaved and 
toiled for this household but she certainly knew it. He had 
worked day and night without respite. He had kept watch 
over the corn from a hut in the fields during the dark, rainy 
nights; he had not rested even during the midday summer 
heat. And now he had lost even such elementary rights as 
giving charity. True, one does not give away such a large 
quantity of grain in charity, but she ought to have kept quiet, 
•even if he had been setting fire to the house. Even the law 
would accord some rights to him. He gave away his own 
share to others; whv did they interfere with that? Now she 
had come to coax and persuade him. He had never hit her 
even with a flower. What other woman was there in tiie 
village who had not been kicked by her husband? He had 
never even frowned at her. He had entriisted everything to 
her—money, and all other transactions. Now, the sons were 
•dear to her and he was a fool, a drone, one who would base 
the house* looted and set it on fire. She did not care for him. 
She had no sons when she had fallen ill and he had to carry 
her in his own arms to the house of the vaidyn.* Today she 
had sons and she was their mother. He had become an out¬ 
sider and had nothing to do with the household. He said, 
■‘‘Why should I eat or drink now? I cannot plough the fields, 
nor use shovel or pick-axe. Why do you waste food on me? 
Keep it for a second helping for your sons.” 

Bulaki: ‘‘You should not lose your temper over trifles. It 
seems true that a man loses his wits in old age. Bbola bad 
only asked you not to give away all that grain, was it not?” 

Sujan: ‘‘True. The poor fellow stopped there. You would 
perhaps have relished it, had he hit me with a stick too! 
Isn’t that so? If that is vour desire, whv not have it satislied? 
Bhola must have finished his meal, call him. No, why bother 
to call Bhola? Why not you try a few blows on \our own? 
Let this little affair be properly rounded off.” 

Bulaki: ‘‘Is that so? Is it the true duty of a woman? You 
•ought to bless your stars that you got a simple woman like me. 


^Phvsjcian using indigenous incdi< ines. 
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You have been ordering me about as you pleased. Had 
I been such a virago, I could not have pulled on for a day in 
your house.'’ 

Sujan : “That is what I too have been saying. You have 

been and are now a goddess. I was a monster in the past and 

remain one now. Your sons are now capable of earning 

mone\. You would naturallv side with them. Whv should 
• • ^ 

vou side with me, who has nothing to offer vou now?” 

Bulaki: “You seem bent on a squabble which I wish to 
avoid. People will onlv laugh at us. You better come quiecly 
and have vour dinner, otherwise I too would go and sleep.” 

Sujan: “Whv should you sleep hungrv? These are the 
earnings of vour sons. It i.s I w’ho am an outsider.” 

Rulaki: “The children arc vours too.” 

Sujan; “No. I wash mv hands of such sons. Thev must 
he someone else’s children. It thev had been mv sons. I could 
not have .suffered such humiliation.” 

Bulaki: “If you arc going lo abase me, I too .shall say some¬ 
thing nasty. I thought men were wise, but vou are uniciue. 
A person ought to consider what the times are and behave 
accordingK'. It is best for you and me to be formal masters 
now and do what the children like. 1 have understood tliis: 
why don’t sou also understand it? He w'ho earns, rules the 
house: this is the wav of the world. I never do anything 
without consulting the children; whv do you wish to impose 
vour own will? You have ruled the household all these vears, 
now why do you not tlirow olT this worldly attachment? 
C.'ome and have vour meal.” 

Suj.ni: “Then am I like a dog at the door?” 

Bulaki : “1 have told vou how it stands. Nose vou maw 
tliink what \ ou like.” 

Siij.in did not get up. Bulaki accepted defeat and retired' 
insisle. 


I V 

This was a new piul)lem now confronting Sujan. He had 
hLen (he master of the household for many vears and still 
considered himsell (<> he so. He did not realise that the situa¬ 
tion had changed completelv. The boss showed him great 
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respect, and this had created an illusion in him. They did 
not speak in his presence, nor sir on a cot before him; was this 
not sufficient evidence of his being the head of the household? 
But today he realised that all this was mere show, not 
evidence of his being the master. Could he give up his 
authority for the sake of this homage? Certainly not. He 
could not live as a dependant in a house where he had reignetl 
supreme once. He did not want homage, nor attendance. He 
wanted authority. He could not tolerate the rule of others 
over this household. He could not live like a priest in a 
temple. 

Night had still a long way to go. Sujan got up and started 
to prepare the feed for the oxen. The whole village was asleep, 
but Siijan the Devout was chopping ftH.*d for his cattle. He had 
never before laboured like this in his whole life. There was 
always a shortage of fodder, since Sujan had given up labour¬ 
ing. Both Shanker and Bhola used to do the chopping, still there 
was a shortage. He would show these children how feed was 
to be chopped. A veritable mound arose in front of him. And 
how fine and pretty the pieces were, as though they had been 
cast in a mould! 

When Biilaki got up in the still grey morning, she was 
amazed to sec this mound. She enquired: “Was Bhola chop¬ 
ping it the whole night long? How much I coaxed and 
wheedled him that health and life come first, but he wcniUl 
not listen. He did not sleep at all last night!” 

Sujan Bhagat sneered at her. “He never sleeps at all I 
Whenever I happen to see him, he is at work. There ct)uld be 
no one else in the world as hard-working as he is!” 

Meanwhile Bhola emerged from the house, rubbing his eves 
still sleep-laden. He also was amazed at this heap. He asked 
his mother, “.Mother, did Shanker get up very early? 

Bulaki; "He is still sleepina- I thou«>ht you must have 
done u/ 


Bhola: “I cannot get up early. I can labour hard during 
the day, but I cannot keep awake at night.” 

Bulaki: “Then this must be the work ol sour father!” 


Bhola: “Looks like it! He did not sleep all niglit 
I committed a big mistake vesterdav. Oh. he is going 
with the plough. Is he bent on giving up his liie.''” 


loni». 

aloii«4 
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Bulaki: “He was always sharp of temper. He is not going 
to listen to anybody now." 

Bhola: “Please wake up Shankcr. I too will have a quick 
wash and go with the plough." 

When Bhola reached the field with his plough along with 
the other peasants, half of the field had already been ploughed 
by Sujan. Bhola began work quietly. He did not dare to say 
anything to Siijan. 

It was midday. All the /{fsrtns® rested. But Sujan was 
absorbed in work. Bhola was tired. He was longing to loosen 
the bullocks. But he could say nothing lor fear of Sujan. 
He was surprised to .see that his father could still do such hard 
work. 

At last he spoke full of fear: “Duda!*"’ It is now noon. 
Shall we Ujoscu the plough?" 

Sujan; “Yes. Do so. You take the oxen with you. I 
shall follow you after leyelling the field.” 

Bliola: “I shall level if up in the evening.” 

Sujan: “You cannot do it. Don't you see that the field 
has sunk like a bowl? That is why water accumulates in 
ihe centre of it. This village field used to produce twenty 
maiiiids to file higluT.t You people have ruinc'd it.” 

The oxen were loosened. Bhola took them home, but Sujan 
continued hoeing. After half an hour’s levelling up he came 
hack lionie. But he was .showing no signs of fatigue. After 
his hatli and meal, instead of resting he began to caress the 
bullocks. He rubbed their backs and legs: he caressed their 
(ails. Tlieir tails rose. They felt unspeakably happy \sith 
their lieads in Siijan’s lap. They had found such happine.ss 
after long sears today. Their eves were filled svith gratitude: 
as thouyh they were sayini*. 'We shall work witli you day and 
iiighi’. 

hike (he other peasants Bhola was still resting when Sujan 
ncked up the plough again and left for the field. Both the 
ndlo(ks were running full of jov. as though eager to reach 
the field quickly. 


" P. asaias. 

‘ " Futlu r. 

t Iiuliaii nuMSiirf ol laml. 
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Su/an the Pecout 

Bhola Iving in his hut saw his father leave with the pluugh. 
but he was unable to get up. He had lost his gril. He had 
never before toiled like this. He had come into a propcTtv all 
set and arranged. He had been carrying on somehow. He has 
not prepared to be master at such a price. A young man has 
dozens of preoccupations. He needs time to chat and laugh 
and sins with others. There was a wrestling bout going on 
in the next village. How could a young man abstain from 
attending it? There was a wedding in another village; there 
was singing and dancing there. How could a young man 
deprive himself of these joys? For the old there were no such 
obstacles. They were not interested in dancing and singing, 
nor in games and other pleasures; they were only interested 

in their own work. _ , , i i 

Bulaki said to him. "Bhola! your Dadn has gone with the 

plough.” 11 t I- 

Bhola: "Let it be, mother! I cannot do all this. 

V 

There were comments in the village on this renewed eiitliu- 
siasm of Sujan Blmgnt for work. "Gone was all the devoutness! 
He was a fake Bhagnt. He is still sunk in irinyti! He is no 
man; he is a genie ! ” 

But one could see stitllius and saints again entrenched at iiis 
door. They were honoured and respected. His fields turned 
out gold this time. There is not room enougli in the 
store-houses to keep all the grain. The field that couUl haully 
produce five maunds had this time borne ten inauiuls. 

It was spring. It was Sfltyiiga*’ in the barns. Heaps of 
corn were piled all round. This is the only period when e\cn 
peasants feel for a while that their life has borne some fiuit. 
when their hearts leap with joy. Siijan Blingnt was gising 
away basketfuls of grain and both the sons were busy carrving 
basketfuls of it inside the bouse. There were nmnerous bards 
and beggars surrounding Blifigntji. Among them was the 
beggar who liad been turned away from Blmgnl s door empty- 
handed eight months ago. 


• llic Cokl<'n 
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SlltlJcills' asked this bcs"ar: “Well, Bnbti. what 

♦ ^7 ^ ^ 

rounds liavc you been making today?" 

BeiMiar; “I have not vet Qonc anywhere, Blingatji. Yours 
is the first place to which I have come.” 

Blifigdt : "Very well. There is this heap of grain in front 
(jf soil. You may take away with you as mucli of this grain 


as you can carry. 

the heugar stared at the heap of grain with fascinated eves 
and said/'d shall take onK as much as ) on give me with your 


own hands.” 

Blmgdf: “No. You pick up as much as you can.” 

The beggar had a sheet with him. He filled it with about 
ten seers ot urain and proceeded to pick it up. He did not 
take more out c»t a teeling ol embarrassment. 

The BIuumi uiuU rstood his feehniis and reassured him : Is 
that all? Even a child can carrx so much.” 

Tile bexiizar glanced doubtfulK at Bhola and said, “Phis is 
enough for me.” 

Bluigdt : “No. You are feeling shy. Take more.” 

The bc'iiar took about fixe .seers more and olanced toxvards 
Bhola teaiiullx. 

Bluiodl : AVhx' xio xou stare ,it liim, Biibdii? Do as I tell 
you, You pixk up as much as xou can carrx .” 

The hegoar xvas atraid iliat Bhola might iu>t let him pick up 
the bundle. What a terrible humiliation that would be! 
The other beggars xvotild have such a chance ot jeering at him. 
Ixerxoiie xxould sax that he had been toci greedx'. He did not 
vlari' to take more grain. 

Ihen .Suj.iii took liis sheet aiul filleil it xxith ctun. Tying it 
U[i he said. “Now. taki- it axxax !” 

Ihuuar: “I xhall not be able tt> carrx so much! 


Bli.igdf ; “You can’t pick uj> tliis much? It cannot be more 
than a inauiui ! let us see; xou better have a go at it. 

file In guar ii ied to lift it up. It xvas too heavx for hiin. 
He xoultl not exi'ii iiioxi.' it from its position. He s.tid, I can t 


litt It. Blnigjili!.'" 

BlingiU ; “Ml right. In xvhich 

Beuuar: “Vei, tar. You might 

Bli.igdt : “\’erv xxall. You go 
♦ • 


village do xou lixe?” 
have heard of Ainola.''’ 
ahead. I shall carry it tor 


X <iU. 
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Saying this the Bliagnl strained himself and lifted up tlie 
bundle: placing it on his head he followed the beggar. The 
spectators were amazed at the strength and hardihood of the 
Bhagat. They did not know what intoxication there was in 
the Bhagat's spirit at this moment. He had obtained today 
the fruit of eight months’ incessant labour. Today he had 
recovered once again his lost authority. The same sword 
which cannot cut through a plantain tree, will cut through 
steel after it has been sharpened on the hone. Tenacity is a 
veiy valuable quality in human life. He who has tenacity 
is young, though he may be old in years. He who has no 
tenacity of purpose and no sense of shame is like dead wood, 
though young in years. Sujan Blingat had tenacity and it 
was this which gave him super-human strength. While 
leaving, he glanced at Bhola with a proud look and said. ' Theie 
are all the.se bards and beggars; see that no one goes awa\- 
empty-handed.” 

Bhola was standing, his head bowed. He did not have the 
courage to say anything. His old father had deleated him 
completely. 



—ss^The Salt Inspector 


When the new Salt Department was set up and it was for¬ 
bidden to use this God-given commodity, people started 
contraband trading in this article. It gave rise to numerous 
trickeries, some resorted to bribes, others to cunning. Those 
in authority' had a merry time. People were ready to give up 
the all powerful position of a patwari* for the sake of serving 
as a menial in this department. Even law)'ers coveted the post 
of inspectors here. This was an age when people considered 
English education and the creed of Christianity to be one and 
the same thing. Persian dominated everywhere. Those who 
knew Persian were appointed to the highest places on the 
strength of their having read a few love stories and poetry 
dealing with the theme of love. Miinshi Vanshi Dhar too 
set out in search of a job, having finished the story of the sad 
parting of Ziilcikha and considering the love tales of Majnoo 
and Fflrhfld as more significant than the battles of Nalfl and 
Nfcln*® and even the discovery of America. His father was an 
experienced person. He advised his son as follows, “Son, you 
see in what a sad state our household affairs are! We are 
wciglied down under the burden of debts. The girls are 
growing fast like wild grass. I am like a tree on a bank, 
likely to be uprooted anv moment. You are now virtually 
the head of the household. While looking for a job, do not 
care for high position. A job is like the grave of a pit. You 
have to consider what offerings and presents it brings. You 
must look for a place which provides some additional income. 
A monthly salary is like the full moon. You see it today, but 
gradually it fades away. Additional income is an ever-flowing 

" \ verv minor ofiicial in the Revenue Department. 

** Two of the v.'iliant heroes in tlie Ranuiyaua, 
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source which can always quench the thirst. Salary- is a man¬ 
made thing; so it brings no prosperity. Additional income is 
God-given, that is why it brings prosperity. You are wise 
enough; it is unnecessary for me to speak further. One needs 
a good deal of intelligence and understanding for this. You 
have to consider the man, his necessity and the opportunity; 
after that you may do what you think best. There is unlimited 
profit in being severe with a needy person. But it is difficult 
to deal with a person who is not needy. You should remember 
these things well. These are my savings from the experience 
of a lifetime." 

After this advice the father offered his blessings. Vanshi 
Dhar was an obedient son. He listened to ever\'thin<T care- 
fully and then left the house. In this vast world he had only 
fortitude as his friend, intelligence as his guide and self- 
reliance as supporter. But he had started under an auspicious 
star, for he immediately found a job as inspector in the Salt 
Department. The salary was good and there were no limits 
to the additional income one could earn. When the aged 
Munshiji heard the good news, he could hardly contain his 
joy. The creditors softened somewhat; the liquor-dealer’s 
hopes revived; the neighbours felt sore at heart. 

II 

Those were winter days and the time was night. The sentries 
and watchmen of the Salt Department were plunged in 
intoxication. It was not more than six months since Munshi 
Vanshi Dhar had arrived here, but already in this brief 
period he had won the favour of his officers by his competence 
and fine behaviour. The officers trusted him completely. 
The Jamuna flowed about a mile to the east of the office; 
there was a pontoon bridge over it. The inspector was sunk 
in sweet sleep with his doors closed. All of a siuhlcn he 
woke up and heard the rumbling of carts and the clamour 
of boatmen instead of the sound of flowing water. He got 
up. Why were these carts crossing the river late at night? 
There must be something wrong in it. Reason confirmed his 
doubts. He put on his uniform, put the revolver in his 
pocket, and in no time he rode on towards the bridge. lie 
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saw a long line of carts going across the bridge. He 
challenged them, “Whose carts are these?" 

There was silence for some time. They whispered among 
themselves. Then the man in front said, “They belong to 
Pandit Alopi Din.” 

“Which Pandit Alopi Din?" 

“Of Dataganj.” 

Muiishi Vanshi Dhar started. Pandit Alopi Din was the 
most respected landlord in this area. His moneylending 
deals ran into lakhs; there was no one this side, small or big» 
who was not indebted to him. His business too was wide¬ 
spread. He was an immensely wide-awake person. English 
officials came into this region for slii/iar and stayed with him 
as his guests. He kept an open house all the time. 

Munshiji encjuired, “Where will these carts go?" “To 
Kanpur,” he was told- But on his asking what those carts 
contained, again there was silence. The suspicions of the 
inspector were further aroused. After waiting a while for 
a reply he asked loudly, “Are you all dumb? I am asking, 
what are tlicse carts carrying?" 

When he received no reply, he spurred on his horse and 
getting close to a cart felt the contents of a sack. His doubts 
were removed. It was salt. 


Ill 

Pandit Alopi Din was moving on his well-turned-out chariot, 
lialf asleep and half awake. Suddenly a niunber of his cart- 
drivers came full of panic and woke him up. They said, “Sir, 
the inspector has stopped the carts and is standing by the 
ghat enquiring for you." 

Pandit Alopi Din had immense faith in the Goddess of 
Wealth. He used to say that wealth rules the next world, 
too, but much more so in this one. There was truth too in 
wliat he said ! Justice and policy are toys of wealth. She plays 
with them as she likes. He continued to rest and said 
arrogantly, “1 am coming." After that Panditji prepared 
some pnii" for himself in a carefree manner and put it into his 
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mouth. Then he wrapped himself in his qiiilr and approached 
the inspector. He said, "Blessings. Bnbuji. What fault have 
I committed that you should have stopped my carts? You 
ought to deal kindlv with us Brahmins." 

Vanshi Dhar replied drilv, "Government orders.” Pandit 
Alopi Din laughed at this and said. "We know neither 
government orders nor the government. You arc our goNern- 
ment. This is a matter between ourselves. 1 was not doing 
anything behind your back. You have tiouhled Nourself 
uselessly. It is impossible that we should travel this wa\' 
and make no offering to the god of this gimi. I was mvself 
coming to pay my regards to you." Vanshi Dhar remained 
unaffected by the siren voices of wealth and riches. He was 
filled with the fresh zeal of honesty. He cracked out. T am 
not among the shameless crowd that sacrifices its conscience 
for a mess of pottage. You are under arrest now. In the 
morning you will be prosecuted in accordance with the 
requirements of the law. I have no time to waste on further 
talk, [nmndfir. take him into custody: I order you!” 

Pandit Alopi Din was stunned. There was sensation aiiumg 
the cart drivers. Perhaps this was the first occasion in his 
life when Panditji had to hear such harsh words. /niMflddr 
Badloo Singh moved a few steps but he could not dare to grip 
the wrists of Panditji, so great was his prestige. Panditji had 
never before seen duty spurning riches in this" cavalier fashion. 
He thought this was but a raw. importunate lad. He had 
not yet succumbed to the lures of worldliness. He was still 
immature and hesitant. He spoke very humbly, "Babuji, 
please don t do this. We shall be nowhere. Our prestige 
will tumble down into dust. What will you gain by dts- 
gracing me? I am entirely amenable to your wishes.” 

Vanshi Dhar exclaimed harshly, "I do not wish to 
ibis sort of thing.” 

The support which Alopi Din had considered to he 
as a rock, seemed to be slipping from under his feet 
•self-respect and sense of wealth and luxury received a 
•shock. But he still had confidence in the numerical strength 
of money. He said to his clerk. "Lnlnp, please offer a 
thousand worth of currency notes to Baboo Saliib. He is a 
iiungry lion at this moment.” 
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Vanshi Dhar replied heatedly, “One thousand cannot, not 
even a lakh can shake me from the path of duty!” 

Wealth was very irritated at this foolish firmness and rare 
sacrifice. The two forces strove for mastery against each 
other. Wealth began its attacks by leaps and bounds. The 
sum was raised from one to five, five to ten and at last to- 
twenty thousand; but Duty faced this large force with un¬ 
earthly heroism, stern and unshakable like a mountain. 

Alopi Din despaired, “I cannot do more. You may now 
do w'hat you please!” 

Vanshi Dhar called to the Jainadar. Badloo Singh moved 
forward towards Pandit Alopi Din cursing the inspector in his 
heart. Panditji retreated a step or two in distress. He spoke 
very humbly, “Babu Sahib, take pity on me. I am prepared 
to settle this at twenty-five thousand.” 

“Impossible,” 

“At thirty thousand?” 

“Entirely impossible.” 

“Not even at forty thousand?” 

“Not even at forty lakhs. Badloo Singh! Take this persorr 
immediately into custody. I wish to hear not another word 
now.” 

Duty trampled wealth under its feet. Alopi Din saw a 
sturdy fellow moving towards him with handcuffs. He look¬ 
ed ail round in despair and sorrow. Then he fell down 
unconscious. 

IV 

The world slumbered, but its tongue did not seem to have 
rested at all. Early in the morning this siory could be heard 
from any one, young or old. Ever\'one w'as commenting 
on the behaviour of Panditji: he was being denounced and 
censured, as though they were thus washing away sin from 
the world. The milkman who offers w’ater as milk, the 
officials who fill their diaries with imaginary entries, the 
brtboos who travel without tickets in railway trains, the 
traders and moneylenders who forge documents—one and 
all w'cre nodding heads with god-like superiority. When 
day Pandit Alopi Din was taken to court as the accused,. 
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handcuffed and surrounded by constables, his head bowed 
with shame, bitterness and sorrow gnawing at his heart, there 
was a sensation in the whole town. There could hardlv be 
eyes so eager even at a fair! 

But he had only to reach the Court. Pandit Alopi Din 
ruled this deep, impenetrable wood like a king. Those in 
authority were devoted to him, the clerks were his humble 
servants, the lawyers were at his beck and call and the peons, 
orderlies and watchmen were as good as his slases. On 
seeing him they rushed from all sides. Everyone was 
wonder-struck, not because Alopi Din had done such a deed, 
but because he had been caught on the wrong side of the law. 
Why should a man like him who had wealth which could 
realise the uniealisable, ever come within the grip of the law? 
Everyone offered him sympathy. At once an army of lawvers 
was got ready to defend him against this onslaught. On the 
juridical battlefield a furious struggle began between wealth 
and duty. Vanshi Dhar stood quietlv. He had no strength 
except that of truth nor any weapon apart from plain speech. 
There were witnesses, but these were badly shaken by the 
greed of money. 

Munshi Vanshi Dhar even felt that justice was cold towards 
him. These were the halls of justice, but the officials were 
affected by the spirit of partisanship. What union can there 
be between justice and partisan spirit? Where there is 
favouritism, it is difficult even to think of justice. The case 
was soon over. The Deputy Magistrate wrote in liis judgment 
that the evidence produced against Pandit Alopi Din was false 
and misleading. He was a man of very high position. It was 
unthinkable that he would perforin a deed of such desperation 
for the sake of a little profit. Though the Salt Inspector. 
Munshi Vanshi Dhar, was not very much to blame, still it 
was extreinelv regrettable that a gentleman had been thus put 
to trouble owing to his arrogance and thoughtlessness. The 
Court was pleased that he was so vigilant and alert in his 
duty, but the extreme devotion and loyally prevailing in the 
Salt Department had militated against his common sense and 
knowledge of propriety. In future he should be more careful. 

The lawyers heard this decision and leapt with jov. Pandit 
Alopi Din emerged outside wreathed in smiles'. His friends 
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and relatives showered money as gifts. The ocean of generosity 
which surged up well-nigh shook the Court foundations. 
When Vanshi Dhar came out, ironical remarks were aimed at 
him from every side. The peons offered him deep solaams. 
But at this moment, every innuendo and bitter remark further 
wounded his self-respect. Very probably he would not have 
walked with such swagger, had he won this case. He had had 
a strange and bitter experience of the world today. Justice 
and learning, high learning, high degrees, huge beards and 
loose gowns, none of them seemed worthy of true respect. 

Vanshi Dhar had stood up in opposition to wealth. He 
had necessarily to pay the penalty for that. Hardly had a 
week passed, when he received an order dismissing him. He 
was punished for doing his duty too well. He left for home, 
broken-hearted and full of bitterness and grief. The old 
Muiishi had been grumbling that his words of parting 
advice had not been heeded by the son. He did just 
what he pleased. The father had to put up \vith reminders 
from the butcher and the liquor-dealer and had to live as an 
ascetic without meat or drink in his old age. Here there was 
nothing but the miserable pittance of a salary. He too had 
been in seivice and though he was no officer, he had done, 
whatever he had wished to, with a carefree heart. But the 
youngster was trying to be an honest one! Though the home 
was plunged in darkness, he wanted to light a lamp in the 
mosque! One could only pity such a person. The whole 
of his education had been a w'aste. When shortly after 
Munshi Vanshi Dhar reached home in a sad state and the old 
father heard the whole story, he beat fiis own head. He said, 
“I should like to smash my own head and yours too!" For a 
long time he rubbed his hands in vain regret and grief. He 
even said a few harsh things in his anger, and if Vanshi Dhar 
had not beaten a retreat, his anger would certainly have led 
to an explosion. His old mother too was saddened. Her 
dreams of a pilgrimage to Jagannath and Raraesw'aram were 
now in the dust. His w'ife did not speak to him for days. 

A week passed by in this fashion. It was evening. The 
old Munshi was telling his beards. At this moment a gaily 
decked-out chariot halted at their door. It had pink and 
green curtains and a sturdy pair of bullocks from the Western 
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districts with blue strings round their necks and the 
horns topped with brass. There was a retinue of attendants 
with Iflthis on their shoulders. Munshiji ran forward to 
welcome the guest. He found that it was Pandit Alopi Din. 
He bowed low and spoke cringinglv, “We arc gratified tliat 
your feet will sanctify this household. You arc like a god to 
us. We have been disgraced and don’t know liow to face 
■you. We are unlucky because of our son: otherwise we had 
no need to hide our face from you. May God keep one child¬ 
less rather than give such a son!” 

Alopi Din said. “No, brother. Don't say tliis.” 

Munshiji asked in surprise, “Tlien how can I describe .such 
children?” 

Alopi Din replied in an affectionate tone, “How manv 
■conscientious people arc there in the world who can sacrifice 
all at the altar of conscience and add thus to the family name 
and glory?” 

Pandit Alopi Din said to Vanshi Dhar, “Inspector Saliib, 
I need not have troubled to come here only to flatter you. 
That night you took me into custody by the force of aiithoritv. 
hut today I ofler myself voluntarily to be in your custodv. I 
have met thousands of rich men and have had dealings with 
numerous officers, but I have been defeated onlv by you. I 
had enslaved everyone else by my wealth. Permit ine to 
make a request to vou.” 

When Vanshi Dhar saw Alopi Din coining. lie had risen 
to welcome him, but with a feeling of self-respect. He 
thought this gentleman had conic to shame him and huini- 
liatc him. He asked for no pardon and ofTcred no cxciisc.s, 
rather he found (he servile words of liis father unbearable. 
But when he heard Panditji’s talk, liis liittcrncss of heart 
incited away. He cast a fleeting glance at Panditji. Ho 
looked genial and well-disposed. Pride now gave way to shniiie. 
He said humbly, “It is vour generosity to" say (his. Kindlv 
forgive me for my discourtesy. I was bountf by die strong 
fetters of duty. Othcrsvisc I am your obedient servant. 
Whatever you may order, I shall cany it out.” 

Alopi Din spoke as one begging a favour: “You had reject¬ 
ed iny request at the river bank, but you will liave to accent 
at today. 
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Vanshi Dhar said, "I am not good for anything, but what¬ 
ever service I can render you, I shall do without hesitation. 

Alopi Din produced a stamped paper and offering it to- 
Vanshi Dhar said. “Please accept this post and put vour 
signature to it. I am a Brahmin and shall not budge from 

your door, until this matter is settled.” 

When Vanshi Dhar read that paper, his eyes were dimmed 
with tears of gratitude. Pandit Alopi Din had appoint^ 
him permanent manager of all his property. Apart from ^ 
thousand rupees as annual salary he offered expenses tor 
everyday purposes, horses for use as conveyance, a bungalow 
to resicle in and free servants. He replied in a quivering 
voice, "Panditji, I lack the strength to praise this generosity 
of yours. But I do not deserve such a high place.” 

Alopi Din replied, full of laughter. “I need an undeserving 

person just now!” 

Vanshi Dhar was serious and he said, “Then I am at your 
disposal. It will be my good fortune, if I can serve a gentle¬ 
man of such a good reputation. But I have neither knowledge 
nor wisdom, nor the experience which makes up for these 
shortcomings. For such a big post you need a very seasoned 

person with a penetrating vision.” i.. tm, u 

Alopi Din took out a pen and gave it to Vanshi Dhar. Me 
said, "I do not need learning, experience, penetiating vision 
or efficiency and skill. I have discovered how useful these 
qualities are. Now good fortune and favourable opportunity 
has given me a jewel before which competence and learning 
pale into insignificance. Please sign the paper. 

God is that you should always be the same harsh, intlexible, 
arrogant but conscientious inspector which you were on the 

river bank that night!” n i. ji 

Vanshi Dhar’s eyes were full. The heart hardly 

contain so much gratitude. Once again he glanced at Panditji 

with lovalty and respect and signed the paper containing the 

offer of managership with a shaking hand. 

Alopi Din embraced him joyfully. 
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There was a big landlord named Pandit Bhrign Dutt in 
Kanpur district. Munshi Satva Narain was bis chief clerk. 
He was a very devoted and honest person. Revenue worth 
lakhs of rupees and grain weighing thousands of maunds 
passed through his hands. But he had never known a 
moment’s temptation. The estate prospered continuallv under 
his capable management. He had even more reward shower¬ 
ed on him than is the just due of such a conscientious servant. 
Panditji treated him very generously on all occasions of weal 
or woe. Gradually, the trust reposed in Miinshiji increased 
so much that Panditji left all accounts to him completely. 
Perhaps things would have continued in this manner till the 
very end, but fate is a powerful factor. On the occasion of 
the Kutnbho” at Allahabad, Panditji too had proceeded for a 
<lip in the Canges. He never returned home from there. It 
is not known, whether he slipped out of his depth or some 
aquatic creature dragged him away, bur nothing more was 
heard of him. Now, there was a further increase in the 
rights of Munshi Satya Narain. There was no one in 
Panditji's home except the poor widow and two small 
children. After completing the last rites and ceremonies, 
the sorrow-stricken widow sent for Munshiji one dav and 
said to him sobbing, “Lala,** Panditji has departed leaving us 
in mid-stream; you alone can now row us across. This crop 
has been planted by you and vou will have to nurse it. 
Consider these children as your own and take care of them. 
So long as the master was alive, he treated vou as a brotiier. 

Iliiulu festival that culminates in muss rittial ;it the vi>u~ 

ilinmce of the two sacred rivers — C>ati|;es and Vainiuia. 
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I am sure you will continue to bear this responsibility as 
before.” 

Satya Narain too was crying and answered: "Sister-in-law^ 
the departure of Bhai Sahib* is a mortal blow to me. If he 
had lived on, I might liave developed into a decent being, I 
have serv'ed him all my life and am determined to die in his 
service. You should have no anxiety or care. I shall never 
turn away from serving you. You should do only one thing. 
If I complain against anybody, kindly give him* a scolding. 
Otherwise these fellows will tend to grow uppish! ” 

II 

For many years after this episode Munshiji continued to look 
after the estate. He was very efficient in his own work. 
Never was there the slightest discrepancy anywhere. He 
came to be honoured throughout the district. People began 
to forget Panditji. He attended durbars and committee 
meetings: the district authorities treated him as though he 
were the landlord himself. He was respected among the 
other rich folk too. But increase in respect is a costly affair, 
and Bhanu Kunwari like the rest of womankind, could not 
easily part with money. She did not understand how men's 
minds work. Panditji had been constantly giving rewards, 
etc., to Lalaji. He knew that after wisdom the next prop of 
honesty is prosperin'. Apart from this he would himself 
examine the papers occasionally. It was perhaps only a 
formality, but such supervision creates a healthy fear, because 
the biggest enemy of honesty is opportunity. Bhanu Kunwari 
was unaware of these things. Therefore, caught in the jaws, 
of such powerful enemies as opportunity and want of money, 
how could Munshiji's integrity escape untarnished. 

Adjacent to the town of Kanpur, right on the banks of the 
Ganges, there was a ver)' populous and fertile village. It had 
been Panditji’s wish to buy this village and build a brick-laid 
g/mt*", a temple, garden and house along the river bank there. 
But he could not fulfil this desire of his. As it happened. 


"Brother. 
""Bathing plaec. 
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this village was now being sold. The landlord was a Fhakur 
Sahib. He had got involved in a case of rioting and violence. 
He needed monev for fighting the case. Mnnsliiji heard this 
in the courts. The bargain was struck quickly. Both were 
eager for a settlement and there was no delay in coming to 
terms. The deed was drawn up and registered. Munslu)i 
had no cash in hand, but he enjoyed immense prestige in the 
town. He sent for thirty thousand rupees from a tiinlididii'’ 
and presented them to Thakur Sahib. But all the transacuons 
were in Munshiji’s own name for the sake of facility, because 
the master's children were still minors. There would hasc 
been many complications in purchasing property in tlie 
minors' name and delay might have meant the victim slipj)ing 
out of the net. Munshiji came to Bhaiui Kunwaii with the 
document in his hands and beaming with joy. Panditji's witc- 
sat behind a curtain and heard the good news. Bhaim 
Kunwari thanked him with tearful eyes. It was decided to 
build a temple and a glint dedicated to the memorv ot 
Panditji. 

Munshiji arrived in the village the very next da). The 
tenants gathered with their offerings to welcome the new 
master. The elite of the city were feasted. They went out 
boating on the river. A beautiful spot, removed sligfub 
from the settlement, was chosen for building the temple and 
other appendages. 


I I I 

Though Munshiji had no thought of treachery in his mind 
while purchasing this village in his own name, yet it threw up 
shoots within a few days and they grew rapidly. Munshi|i 
kept the accounts of income and expenditure for this village 
separately and did not consider it necessary to explain them 
to his mistress. Bhanii Kunwari did not wisli to interfoiv 
in these matters, but hearing accounts given by other servants 
she grew fearful lest Munshiji should betray her trust. She 
concealed her feelings from Munshiji. thinking tliat perhaps 
the others had spun this yarn to harm her. 


•Monr^yccl [>rrson. 
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Several years passed in this manner. Now that little shoot 
of treachery had grown into a big tree. Bhanu Kunwari 
could now detect marks of it on Munshiji. In the heart of 
Munshiji legal quibbling triumphed over his sense of justice. 
He decided that the village belonged to him. No doubt he 
was indebted to Bhanu Kunwari to the extent of thirty 
thousand rupees. The utmost that she could do was to ask 
him to return that money. What more could she do? 
But these flames continued to smoulder within the hearts of 
both of them. Munshiji was well-armed to meet the attack 
any moment and Bhanu Kunwari was seeking an opportunity 
for it. One day she gathered courage and called Munshiji 
into the house. She said to him: “Lalaji, when are you going 
to begin construction work on the Bargada temple? It is 
eight years since we acquired the village; it is best to start 
work on it now. Life is so uncertain. Let us finish the work 
that has got to be done.” 

By raising the issue in this manner Bhanu Kunwari gave 
good evidence of her tact. Munshiji too admitted this to 
himself. After a little reflection he answered, ”1 thought of 
it several times, but no suitable plot of land is available. The 
land on the river is being farmed b\' tenants and they are not 
prepared to give it up at all.” 

Bhanu Kunwari: “I am hearing this for the first time. In 
the eight years since it was bought you have never once men¬ 
tioned the village to me. I do not know anything about the 
revenue or the profit, nor what sort of village it is. Whether 
it has any sir" lands or not! Whatever has got to be done is 
done by you and will be done by you. But I too ought to 
know something.” 

Munshiji grew' wary. He realised that it w'as difficult to 
get the better of this woman. Since the village had to be 
appropriated, he might as well face it now'. So he came out 
into the open and said, “This had nothing to do with vou, so 
I thought it best not to trouble you needlessly.” 

It W'as like a blow at her heart. She emerged from behind 
the curtain and glancing sharply at Munshiji said, “What is 
this you are saying? Did you buy the village for me or for 
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yourself? Who paid for it. you or 1? Whose ^yas tlie 
money spent on it, yours or mine^ I cannot iiiidcrsland 

what sort of talk this is!” , , i i 

Munshiji replied carefully. “You know that the deed has 

been executed in niy name. The money was certainly \ours. 
and I am in y'our debt for that sum. As far the expenses 
incurred on the realisation of revenues, etc., these have been 
paid by me from my own pocket. I have kept an account 

of all the income and expenditure.” ^ 

Bhanu Kunwari trembled with rage as she said. '^You will 

certainly rue this bitterly! You cannot get awa\ 

so cruelly at the throats of my children. I had ‘ 

you had a poisoned dagger hidden in your bosom. 

things would not have come to such a pass. Vciv sve ■ | “ 

do not touch ray cash or ledgers. I shall take \v ate\c 

mine. Go and turn it over alone in your mind. Dis ones > 

never can bear good fruit. You might have 

these children are orphans; you could quietly gobble up uir 

property! Do not nurse such an illusion. I shall have the 

very bricks of your house auctioned. 

Having delivered this blow Bhanu Kunwari retreated once 

again behind the curtain and started crying. Women always 
cry after their fits of anger on one pretext or another. Lala 
Sahib could think of no reply to give. He rose and entering 
the office started to turn over some papers. But Bhanu 
Kunwari followed him there and snapped at him. Don t 
touch any of my papers, otherwise you will regret it. You 

are a viper; I do not wish to see your face! 

Munshiji had wanted to tamper with the papers, bur he 
found himself helpless. He threw down the keys of the cash- 
room. hurled aside the account books, banged the doors shut 
and left in a flurry. He had started on the path of treachery, 
but he had not yet mastered the secrets of this craft. 

When the other clerks heard of this, they were overjoved. 
In the presence of Munshiji they had been unable to practise 
any tricks. They approached Bhanu Kunwari and started to 
pour oil on the flames. They were all agreed that Munshiji 
had been guilty of treachery. His very bones would exude 

the master’s salt! f . 

Both parties began to prepare for a law suit. On one side 
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there were the externals of the law; on the other side its spirit. 
Nature was offering a challenge to man. 

Bhanu Kunwari enquired from Lala Chhakkan Lai, “Who 
is our law>'er?“ Chhakkan Lai replied after a little hum¬ 
ming and hawing, “Our lawer is Sethji, but Satya Narain is 
sure to have touched him previously. We shall need a very 
clever lawyer for this case. Mr. Mehra is having a roaring 
practice these days. He dictates to the judge what he should 
write! He speaks like a car speeding up. Your ladyship, he 
has saved many from the gallows. There is no lawyer that 
can stand up to him. If your ladyship so desires, we can 
engage him.“ 

The hyperboles of Chhakkan Lai created suspicion in her 
mind. Bhanu Kunwari replied, “No, let us first ask Sethji. 
We shall see what happens afterwards. You go and call 
him." 

Chhakkan Lai went to Sethji cursing his ill-luck. Sethji 
had been doing all the legal work of Pandit Bhrigii Duct. 
When he heard about this suit, he was stunned. He had 
considered Satva Narain as a straight and true man. He was 
very sad at the news of his downfall. He came at once. 
Bhanu Kunwari wept and recited her tale of woe before him. 
She presented her two sons to him and exclaimed, “You have 
to shield these orphans. I entrust them to your care." 

Sethji broached the issue of a compromise. He said, “It is 
not good to have a fratricidal war." 

Bhanu Kunwari: “It is best to fight against injustice." 

Sethji: “But our case is weak!" 

Bhanu Kunwari emerged once again from behind the air- 
tain and asked with amazement, “Is our case weak? The 
whole world knows that the village is ours. Who can take 
it away from us? No, I shall never agree to a compromise. 
You please study the papers. You must take this trouble for 
the sake of my children. Your labour will not go fruitless. 
Satya Narain had no dishonest intentions to start with. 
Please see what he has noted against those thirty thousand 
rupees on the date when the village was bought? If he had 
set it down as a debt against himself, then please see whether 
he has paid interest annually or not. I shall never come to 
terms with such a human moi\ster." 
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Munshi Satya Narain reached home thoroughly mortified. 
His son asked for sweets. He gave him a beating. He took 
his wife to task for letting the bov come to him. He scolded 
his old mother, “Can’t you even look after a child? 1 come 
home fagged out and then I am to look after the children 
too! One would think I had no other work to do in lite. 
After causing this storm within the house he emerged outside 
and started thinking. I have committed a blunder! What a 
fool I am! And I had all the papers in my hands all these 
years. I could have done anything I pleased. But I didn r. 
Only thought of it today, when pressed hard. If I had wanted 
it, all the account books could have been changed entirely, 
containing no mention at all of this village and the money. 
Because of my own folly, the goddess of wealth is turning 
away from my very threshold. How could I have guessed that 
the horrible woman would treat me in this fashion? Would 
not permit me even to touch a single paper!” 

While reflecting thus, Panditji suddenly jumped up. He 
had thought of a way out. Why not conspire with the other 
clerks? Though they were all annoyed with him owing to his 
severity and would be unrelenting now, still there was no one 
among them who could not be won over by mones". True, 
in this affair money would have to flow like water; where 
could he obtain such a vast amount? If only he had acted 
a couple of days earlier, all this trouble could bave been 
avoided. Who could have guessed that the witch would 
attack so severely all of a sudden? Now, there was only one 
solution. Somehow to make away with the papers! A riskv 
business, but it had to be done. 

It is difficult to recover poise after once surrendering to 
evil desire. Once sunk into the quagmire of sin, one keeps 
going down and down all the time. A serious person like 
Munshi Satya Narain was wondering now how he co\dd 
commit a theft 1 

Munshiji thought, “Is it easy to commit theft? How 
much cunning and courage, wisdom and valour are needcil 
for it! Who says that it is easy to steal? If I am caugiit 
there would be no other way left for me except suicide.” 
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After prolont^ed consideration Munshiji could not trust 
himself to perform an act of such desperation. He thought 
of another easier scheme—whv not burn down the office. It 
only needed a bottle of kerosene oil and a box of matches. 
He could engage some desperado to do it for him. But how 
could one he sure that the edgers were still in the same room? 
The witch must have sureh' removed them to her own 
keeping. No. a fire would be a futile act of crime.” 

Munshiji kept tossing about for a long period. He made 
new plans, but his own logic discarded them as useless. The 
clouds keep taking new shapes in the rainy sea;on; and 
the wind destrovs" those shapes perpetually. Such was the 
state of his tlioughts at this moment. 

But in all this mental unrest, one idea remained firmly 
rooted the whole time. Somehow or other those papers had 
to be brought into his own possession! True, it was a diffi¬ 
cult task. But. if lie lacked courage, then why did he embark 
on such an affair? .A propertv' worth thirty thousand rupees 
was not easilv appropriated. However you looked at it. there 
was no other wav fur it except theft. After all. thieves too 
were human beings. It needed just one spurt! If one could 
put it across, there were wealth and riches: if. however, vou 
faded, life would be forleit. 

V 

It was ten o'clock at niglit. Munshi Satva Narain emerged 
from his house with a bunch of kevs hanging from his belt. 
At tile dour there was a little bit ot straw. Munshiji was 
startled bv it. His heart beat loudK. It seemed as though 
soinebodv were hiding there. His steps faltered. He glanced 
carefullv at the straw. There was no movement there. He 
'gathered courage and advanced further. His faint-heartedness 
returned and he tliought: “What a chicken-hearted wretch 
1 am!” 

What danger could there he at his own door-step? And 
even on the road what danger could he lurking for him? He 
was going his own wav. None would look askance at him. 
If onlv thev saw him making a hole in a wall—no. if they 
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actually caught him—then there would be something to fear 
truly. Even then, wavs of escape could be discovered. 

All of a sudden, he saw a peon of Bhaiui Kunwari coming. 
His heart beat violently. He hurried and took refuse in a 
dark lane. For a long time he stood there. When the peon 
had disappeared, he again came on the road. This peon had 
been his slave until the morning; he had often cursed him and 
kicked him too. But now his heart had grown taint at the 
sight of him! 

He again started arguing with himself. Had he lost liis 
senses? Why had he been so frightened that this peon 
might see him? What harm could he do him? There are 
thousands of people going about on the road. He too was 
one among them. Could he look into men’s hearts? Did he 
know what people were thinking? The peon would ha\e 
saluted him respectfully and might have given him some 
information also. But he was so terrified that he did not 
even show him his face! 

Having thus pacibed his fears he moved further. A heart 
caught in the toils of sin is like an autumn leaf. It is shaken 
loose by the slightest gust of wind. 

Munshiji reached the bazar. Most of the shops had closed 
already. There were only a few bulls and cows there cltew- 
ing the cud. Only the sweet-meat shops were still open and 
there were a few flower-vendors going here and there and 
calling our to passers-by. All the sellers of sweets knew 
Munshiji, so he lowered his head. He disguised his gait 
slightly and walked forth briskly. All of a sudden he saw a 
carriage coming. This was the carriage of Seth Vallablulas. 
the lawyer. He had accompanied Sethji to Court in this 
carriage thousands of times. But today this carriage appeared 
to him as terrible as death itself. He immediately entered an 
empty shop. The bull resting here grew nervous lest he 
should be dispossessed. He stood up, head bowed and snort¬ 
ing, But meanwhile the carriage had passed and Munshiji 
breathed freely once again. This time no logic could offer 
him comfort. He realised that it would be of no avail in 
these circumstances. It was a mercy that the lawyer had not 
.spotted him. He was a fox. Would have read his face like 
an open book! 
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Some wise ones say that man’s natural inclination is 
towards evil, but this is mere guess work. It has never been 
proved by experience. The truth is that man is naturally 
afraid of evil and we see in practice how he hates it. 

A furlong ahead Munshiji entered a lane. This was the 
way to the house of Bhanu Kunwari. A lantern was burn¬ 
ing dimly. As Munshiji had thought, the watchmen were 
nowhere in sight. The Chamars" were having a dance in the 
stables. Several of the Chamarins"“ were all dressed up and 
were dancing. Their husbands were beating drums and 
singing. 

Krislinn is not nt lionic, the clouds linve gathered; 

I saw a drcflui while I was sleeping, O Ranml 

A'fy .sleep broke niid the niascarfl flowed away in tears; 

Krishna is not at home, the clouds have gathercdl 

Both the watchmen were attending this show. Munshiji 
approached the lantern with soft steps and like a cat pounc¬ 
ing on a mouse he jumped on the lantern and put it out. 
One stage of the adventure was over, but the task had not 
l>ecn as difficult as he had imagined it. His courage revived 
to some extent. He reached the verandah of the office and 
listened very carefully for anv sounds. Silence reigned 
supreme all round. The only noises were those coming from 
the Chamars. Munshiji’s heart was palpitating at this 
moment, and there was a drumming in his head. His limbs 
were all trembling and his breath quickened. Every hair on 
his body had become an eve or earl He was the verv 
personification of alertness. Ail his strength, energy, courage, 
consciousness, wisdom and sensibility were alert and alive at 
this moment and helping his will power. 

There was the same old lock on the office door. Ele had 
brought a key for it after a great deal of search in the bazar 
today. The lock opened, the doors protested with a verv 
feeble sound. Nobodv paid any attention to it. Munsliiji 
entered the office. There was a lighted lamp inside. Its 
flame shook a little to one side at the sight of Panditji, as 
though it were opposing his entry into the room! 

®One of the lower cajJles in India. Its members work in leather. 

® “Female Chamars. 
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Munshiji's legs were very wobbly. His heels hardly rested 
on the ground at all. Thev found the burden of sin unbear¬ 
able. 

Munshiji turned over the ledgers for a moment. The 
entries swam before his eyes. He had no time to select the 
relevant papers. He made a bundle of all the account bootes 
and placing them on his head shot out of tlic room like an 
arrow. Bearing that load of sin he disappeared from that 
dark lane. 

He passed through narrow, dark lanes full of stinking 
slush, barefooted, carrying this load of selftshncss, greed and 
deceit on his head. As though a siiifvil soul were being 
carried along the drains of Hell! 

After wandering about a long time he reached the b.anks 
of the Ganges. On the dark surface of the river, a icw stars 
were glimmering, like the dim fog of smoke in a man's black 
heart! There were several sodliiis resting on the bank wrapped 
\ip in a mantle of smoke. As though the flames of wisdom 
were smouldering outside rather than within! iVtuiiNliili 
removed his load and tying it securely in the sheet luirled it 
into the river with a vigorous swing. There were a few 
ripples in the slumbering current, then all was silence once 
again. 


V I 

There were two women in Munshiji’s home—his wife and 
mother. They were both illiterate. Still Munshiji never lelt 
any need of running away somewhere from home or drown¬ 
ing in the Ganges. They wore neither fine clothes, nor shoes 
nor stockings; and they could not sing to the accompaniinent 
of a harmonium. They did not even know how to use soap. 
They had not even heard the names of such essential things 
as hair-pins, brooches, jackets, etc. The wife had no sense of 
self-respect at all; nor had the motlier-in-law any ^eU for her 
■own glory. The wife still bore the .scoldings of her luoilier- 
in-law tamely. What a fool! The mother-in-law had no 
distaste for such duties as working and bathing the children, 
no*’ even for sweeping the house. What a terrible lack of 
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fine taste! The wife was a piece of clay rather than a human. 
If she needed a pice, she would ask her mother-in-law for it. 
The sum and substance of this is that both women were un¬ 
conscious of their rights, were sunk in darkness and leading 
bestial lives. Thev were such rustics that they cooked food 
with their own hands. They were so thrifty that they never 
sent for sweets from the bazar. Had they ever tasted the 
delicacies made at the Agra shop, they might have known 
something! The old women knew some household remedies 
too. AITthe time they sat pounding and grinding herbs and 


grasses. 

Munshiji approached his mother and said, "Mother, what 
is ijoing to happen now? Bhanu Kunwari has dismissed me.” 
The mother asked, a good deal upset, "Dismi.ssed you? 
Munshi: ‘Yes. for no "fault of mine ! ” 

Mother: "What could have happened? Bhanu Kunwari 


did not have this sort of nature." 

Munshi: "There was nothing much to it. I had taken 
into mv possession the village I had bought in my own name. 
Yesterdav. she and I had a frank talk about it. I told her 
that the \ dIage was mine. I had bought it in my own name 
and she had nothing to do with it. That was all. She lost 
her temper and talked a good deal of nonsense. She turned 
me out there and then, and said with threats. T shall fight 
and recover mv village.’ Today a suit will be filed on her 
Ixhalf against me. But that will he no avail. The village is 
mine. It is in my possession. She may file a hundred suits 
.inaiiist me. hut the decision will be in my favour. ’ 

"tIic mother cast a penetrating look at her daughter-in-law 
and asked. "But son! You bought that village with their 


mones and f(.)r them?" 

Munshi: "Yes. But what of that? I cannot now give up 
such a rich and populous village. She can do nothing about 
it. She cannot even recover her money from me. She owns 
a luindred and fifty villages. Still she is not satisfied!" 

Mother: "Son, if somebody has a lot of wealth, he does 
not throw it awav. It is not good that you have fallen into 
temptation. What will people say about you? Anvliow, 
whatever 'hcv might say. was it proper for you to betra\‘ 
those whe - ad nursed you in their lap so long and whose salt 
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you have eaten? God has blessed you in every vva\. You 
have plenty to eat and wear. You have monev and children. 
What more do you wish for? You listen to me. Don’t have 
such a stain on your name! Don’t court such ill-fame! One 
is blessed in one’s own honest income. Tainted money never 
brought blessings to anyone.” 

Munshiji: "Oh! I have heard a lot of such talk. If tlie 
world were to work in this fashion, it would come to a dead 
stop in no time. I served them so faithfullv all this time. It 
was owing to me that half-a-do/en villages like this have been 
added to their estate. So long as Paiulit|i was alive mv 
loyalty was valued. It was not necessarv for me to cheat. 
He repaid me of his own accord. It is eight vears since he 
died. The lady has never once offered even a pan to me! 
She saved thousands of rupees monthly owing to mv services. 
Did she not realise that I who worked so devotedly for her, 
was entitled to a share in the profits? It may not be conceded 
as a right; let it be given as a reward. But you have to give 
something. She perhaps thought that slie had purchased me 
for twenty rupees per month. I suffered it for eight sears. 
Am I to .slave all my life for twenty rupees and after I am 
dead my children are to be orphans and dependants of others? 
Now I have got this opportunity. Why should I give it uj)? 
Why should 1 die with my desire to be a landlord vet un¬ 
fulfilled? I shall be supported by this property as long as I 
live. After I die, my children shall be well off.” 

The mother’s eves were filled with tears. She s.ud, “Son, I 
had never before heard such talk from you. What has happen¬ 
ed to you? You have children; you cannot play with fire like 
this!” 

The wife, too, looking at her mother-in-law said. “We do 
not desire such wealth. We are (juite content with our plain 
bread and water.” 

Munshi: "Very well. You are welcome to your plain 
bread and coarse cloth, but I desire something better for 
myself." 

Mother: "I shall not be able to bear such evil ways. I 
shall drown myself in the Ganges! ” 

Wife; "If you are sowing such trouble for yourself, then 
PC 0 
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please send me to mv mother’s. I shall not let my children 
remain in this house.” 

Munshiji replied irritably, “You have lost all your wits. 
Lakhs of government cmplovees extort bribes from people 
every day and are quite happy. Nothing ever happens to 
their children, nor are they themselves ever stricken by 
plague or cholera. Evil never destroys them. Then why 
should it destroy me? I have always found good and honest 
people suffering hardships. I shall now enjoy myself after 
my misdeed. You may do what you please.” 

«• * * 

When the office was opened in the morning, all the papers 
were found missing. Munshi Chhakkan Lai went into the 
house agitatedly and enquired from his mistress, “Have you 
had the papers removed from the office?” 

Bhanu Kunwari replied, “I know nothing about them. 
They must be wherever you had placed them.” 

The house was in a tumult. The watchmen were 
beaten up. Blianii Kunwari immediately suspected Munshi 
Satya Narain. but in her opinion such a deed could not have 
been done without the collusion of Chhakkan Lai. A report of 
the crime was lodged with the police. A witch-doctor was 
sent for to discover who the thief was. Maulvi Sahib® also 
tried his devices. The witch-doctor declared that it was the 
work of an old cnenu'. Maulvi Sahib said this had been done 
by a traitor inside the house. These hectic activities conti¬ 
nued till the evening. Then consultations began as to how 
the case could proceed in the absence of the papers. The case 
had been weak as it was. Whatever strength there was in 
it. had depended on the ledgers. Now this evidence too had 
disappeared. The suit had"no life in it now. But Bhanu 
Kunwari said, “Let us be defeated. If somebody snatches our 
property from us. then it is our duty to fight against him 
doggedly. Cowards alone can put up quietly with such 
things.” When Sethji (the lawyer) heard about this mis¬ 
fortune. he also said that the case had no life in it now. They 
had only circumstantial evidence and logic to help them. The 
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court might or might not accept this. But Bhanu Kiunvari 
•was adamant. Two clever barristers were sent for from 
Allahabad and Lucknow. The case was started. 

The whole city was talking about this case. Bhaiju 
Kunwari had cited many among the rich folk of the town as 
her witnesses. Thousands of spectators crowded the court¬ 
room when the case was on. The source of attraction was 
Bhanu Kunwari who watched the proceedings in the court 
from behind a curtain. She had no trust left in her servants. 

The barrister for the complainant delivered a verv iiujving 
address. He drew a very vivid picture of Sar\a Naraiu's 
previous standing. He stated how loyal he had been, how effi¬ 
cient and conscientious! And how natural it was for the late 
Pandit Bhrigii Dutt to trust him completelv ! After this lu* 
proved that Munshi Satya Narain had never enjoved 
economic position in which he could have earned so much 
money. Finally he drew such a repellent picture of Munshiji's 
selfishness, cunning, cruelty and treachery that people began 
to curse him. At the same lime he described the pitiable 
condition of Panditji’s children feelingly; how sad and shame¬ 
ful it was that a person, so upright and well-versed in affairs 
should fall so low as to have no hesitation in stabbing the 
orphaned children of his own master in the throat. It was 
•difficult to find another such sad and heart-rending example 
of human degradation. The conse()ucnces of this evil deed 
had destroyed the virtue of this man's previous well-known 
■qualities. They had not been real pearls, oiilv false glass 
beads. It was only an attractive net to trap a simple-hearted rich 
man who lived far-removed from the world's evil. How hard, 
dark and full of evil was this monster in human sliape and 
how awful and impious his misdeed was! It is permissible to 
forgive one’s enemy for once, hut lliis black-souled creature 
had betrayed those whom it would be in keeping with human 
nature to pity. If we had the ledgers with us today, the 
court would have had clear evidence of the truthfulness of 
Satya*’ Naravan. But their disappearance from the office soon 
after Munshiji's dismi.ssal is also strong evidence for the court 
to consider. 


•There is a telling 
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Many of the elite in the town gave evidence, but their 
statements based on hearsay broke down in the aoss*examina- 

tion. 

The hearing was resumed the next day. 

The lawyer for the defence began his speech which contained 
more wit than grave arguments, ‘Tt is a remarkable formulation 
in law that whatever the servant of a rich man buys belongs 
to his master. According to this principle our Government 
should take possession of all the property of its employees. We 
have no hesitation in accepting that we could not have found 
so much money and that we borrowed this sum from our 
master. But instead of asking us to return the debt we are 
asked to hand over that property. If the accounts were 
exhibited here, they would have proved that we have returned 
all the borrowed sum. My friend has stated that the d^- 
appearance of the ledgers in such circumstances should also 
be treated as evidence before this court. I support this pl^^ 
his. If I borrow a sum of money from you and get married, 
then would vou snatch away from me my newly-wed wife. 

“Our learned friend has charged us with betrayal of orphans. 
If Munshi Satya Narain had intended treacher>% then the most 
suitable opportunitv for him was when Pandit Bhrigu Dutt 
died. Why should he have waited so long? If after trap¬ 
ping a lion you do not immediately capture its young cub, and 
<rive it time to grow strong and powerful, then I will not call 
you a wise man. The truth is that Munshi Satya Narain 
fully repaid the obligation of loyalty* He has seived 
faithfully the children of his master for eight years. The 
reward that is being meted out to him today for his goodness 
is very depressing and heart-rending. Bhanu Kunwari is not 
to blame in this. She is a very gifted lady, but she suffers from 
the weaknesses natural to her sex. An honest man is naturally 
straightforward. He does not need to provide frills to his 
statements. That is why the sweet-spoken assistants of 
Munshiji found an opportunity to attack him. This is the 
sole cause behind this law-suit; nothing else. Bhanu Kunwari 
is present here. Can she say that during this period of eight 
years this village was mentioned even once before her? Was 
she ever informed about the profit and loss, income and expen¬ 
diture, borrowings and lendings concerning this village? 
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Suppose I am a government employee. Suppose I begin to 
recite in my office the tale of my wife’s budgetary income and 
expenditure and the wages of mv attendants, then perhaps I 
would soon have to lose my job. It is even possible that I may 
be lodged for a while in the guest-house at Bareilly.” Why 
should a village with which Bhanu Kunwari had nothing to 
<lo, be ever mentioned to her?" 

After this a number of witnesses were presented: most of 
them were landlords from neighbouring villages. They stated 
that they had seen Munshi Satya Narain giving to the tenants 
receipts signed by himself and depositing revenues in the 
treasury in his own account. 

It was evening by now. The court announced that judgment 
would be delivered within a week's time. 

V I I 

Satva Narain had no doubts now concerning his own victory. 
The witnesses for the complainant had broken down and the 
arguments too were berelt of any evidence. Now he too 
would be counted among landlords and it was possible that 
after sometime he might even be called a Ruis.*” But for some 
reason or other he was now shy about contacts with the aristo¬ 
cracy of the town. He averted his eyes when he saw anv 
of its representatives. He was iktvous lest they should make 
any enquiries from him concerning this affair. When he 
pa.ssed through the bazar now, the shopkeepers whispered 
among themselves and people looked askance at him. People 
had regarded him as a wise and good man up to now: the 
well-to-do in the city had looked upon him with respect and 
had shown great regard for him. Although Munshiji had not 
yet had an opportunity to see or hear worse from anybody so 
far, still his heart said that the truth was not concealed Ironi 
anyone. He might win in the courts, but his prestige was 
now gone. Now people would regard him as selfish, treacher¬ 
ous and false. Others apart, even his people at home now 
despised him. His old mother had been fasting for the last 


®A city in Nortli Iiuliu. well-known for it^ Inn.itie asvlnin. 
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three days. His wife implored him with folded hands agiiin 
and again to have pity on her beloved children. An evil deed 
could never bear good fruit. Or else he might first give her 
poison to drink! 

On the day the judgment was to be pronounced, a woman 
came to their house in the morning to sell vegetables. She 
said to Munshiji’s wife: 

“Bahnji," I have heard something in the bazar. I may report 
it to you, if you won’t mind. Everybody is saying that LaU 
Babii"" has committed a fraud and misappropriated some pro¬ 
perty of Panditji's wife. I cannot believe such a thing. If 
Lala Babu had not taken care of them, Panditji’s family would 
have gone to the dogs. They could not have saved an inch 
of lanl It was only a Sardaft like him who could save them. 
How then co\ild you now betray thtm? None brings any 
property into the world with himself, nor can he take it awav- 
Only good and evil deeds remain behind. Evil begets only 
evil' Man might not see it, but God watches ever>'thing!” 

It was like throwing cold water on Bahuji. She wished the 
earth would burst and burv her inside! Women are tempera¬ 
mentally sensitive. They have a larger element of self-respect 
in their make-up. They cannot put up either with insult or 
ignominy. She bowed her head and said, Aunty, I know 
nothing'about such affairs. I hear it today from you. What 

vegetables have you brought?” 

"Munshi Satva Narain was lying in his room and could hear 
the talk of the vegetable-seller. After she had left, he came 
out and asked his wife, “What was this crone of Satan saying 
to you?” 

The wife turned her face aside and staring hard at the 
ground said, “Did you not hear? She was singing praises of 
you. We do not know from how many people we will have 
to hear of this or hide our face! 

Miinshiji returned to his room. He gave no answer to his 
wife. His spirit was overcome with shame. A man who has 
been universally respected, who has always walked with his 
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proud head erect, whose good actions have been the subject td 
praise in the whole township, can neser he entiieK without a 
sense of shamCi A sense of shame is the worst eiiemv of esil. 
Steeped in illusions of mad desite. Munshiji had tlioiiglit tiiat 
he would he able to carry out his designs so secretly that 
nobody w'ould ever hear anything about it. But this expecta¬ 
tion of his was frustrated. Difficulties arose in his wav. lie 
had to adopt desperate measures to remove them. But iliis tt)o 
had been done to prev'ent infamy, so that nobody could sa\ 
that he had cheated his mistress. But he could not ewape 
from ignominy in spite of all these efforts. Fven tlu- liawkers 
of the market place were now raining insults upon him. 1 he 
sensitiveness buried underneath his ugly desires could not Iwar 
this blow. Munshiji began to think, “Now I shall have riihes 
and property; I shall be rolling in liixurv, hut I shall not be 
able to escape from ignominy. The judgment of the law-court 
will not save me from common censure. What are the iruits 
of wealth? Respect and prestige. If I lose these, what good 
will riches be to me? After losing my strength of w ill, bearing 
popular denunciation, demeaning myself among common lolk 
and sowing seeds of dissension within the family, what good 
will this wealth be to me? And if truly there is some |Ust 
power which punishes me for this evil deed, there would be 
nothing left for me to do except to blacken my face and esc iju 
.somewhere. When a truthful person is in troulde. people 
syn^pathise with him. The distress of the wicked becomes ib«.‘ 
subject for mockery among people. In the former case. God 
is denounced as unjust, but the troubles of evil people are cited 
as a proof of His justice. O God, shield me somehow from 
this ignominy! Why should I not go and fall at the feet oi 
Bhanu Kunwari, imploring her to withdraw' tlie c.ise? O l ord, 
why could I not think of it before? If 1 liacl gone to her e\en 
yesterday, all would have been well. But now' it is too late! 
Today, judgment will he pronounced.” 

Munshiji was sunk in reverie over this for a long tinu-, hut 

he could not decide w’hat he should do. 

Bhanu Kunw'ari also was ikav convinced that the village was 
lost to her. She could only fret and luiue in ch.igrin. She 
could not sleep the wliole night. Fsery few minutes .she 
gnashed her teeth at Muiisliijl. “O, villain! He is jobbing 
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me of fifty thousand rupees, with the beat of drums! And I 
am quite helpless. Justice these days is totally blind. It can¬ 
not even see what is transparent for everyone else. It can only 
see through the eyes of others. It is entirely the slave of 
papers. Justice should discriminate between right and wrong. 
It should not be deceived by papers and get enmeshed in the 
traps laid by pretenders and hypocrites. This has given so 
much courage and daring to cheats, bounders, forgerers and 
scoundrels. Anyhow, if I am to lose the village, it cannot be 
helped. But Satya Narain can no longer show his face any¬ 
where in the town.” 

This thought pacified Bhanu Kunwari to some extent. Such 
is human nature that man loves an enemy's losses even more 
than his own good! ”You have seized one village of ours. 
God willing this will give no happiness to you either. You 
will burn in hell-fires and there will be no one left in your 
house even to light a lamp.” 

The day of judgment arrived. There was a huge crowd 
today in the court-room. There were some very strange 
people present in the court—people who appear like storks 
only on occasions when an officer is receiving congratulatioas 
or a farewell! There was a whole battalion of lawyers present 
in the court. The judge took his seat at the appointed time. 
Silence prevailed in the extensive hall of justice. The clerk 
look out a document from his box. People moved forward in 
excitement. 

The judge pronounced his decision, “The petition of the 
complainant is rejected. Roth parties should bear their own 
costs." 

Though the judgment had been in accordance with expecta¬ 
tion. the pronouncement of the judge created a stir among 
people. Making comments on the decision in a sad manner 
they started moving out of the court-room with slow steps. 

All of a sudden Bhanu Kunwari wearing her veil appeared 
on the dais. Those who were leaving stopped and those who 
had left the room came hack running and stared curiously at 
Bhanu Kunwari. 

Bhanu Kunwan spoke to the judge in a trembling voice: 
"Sir, if yoi\ kindly permit me, [ should like to ask Munshiji 
.something.” 
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Though this request was against the rules', still the judge 
allowed her to ask the question. 

Then Bhanu Kunwari looked towards Satya Narain and said 
to him, “Lalaji, the official decree has gone in vour favour. 
May this village bring you jov 1 But still integrity' is a great 
wealth to man. Kindly speak honestly and sav to whom this 
village belongs.'’ 

Thousands of people heard this question and stared inquisi¬ 
tively at Munshiji. Munshiji was sunk in a reverie. A terrible 
conflict raged in his heart between doubt and desire. Thou¬ 
sands of eyes were fixed on him. The reality was no secret to 
anyone now. He could not utter a falsehood before all these 
people. Shame put a gag on his tongue. It was in his interest 
to say, “Mine!” It was nothing much to sav. But society can 
give punishment for the biggest of crimes. He was truly afraid 
of receiving this. It would be ruinous on the other hand, to 
say: “Yours!” That would mean losing a battle which had 
been won already. But the rich reward which society can give 
for the most virtuous deed would be his in this case. Hope 
triumphed over fear. It seemed to him that God had granted 
to him one last opportunity to clear his name. He thought. “I 
can still prove worthy o^ human companv. Still safeguard 
my soul!” He advanced forward and greeted Bhanu Kunwari. 
In a trembling voice he said, “It is yours!” 

A roar came from thousands of throats. “Truth is 
victorious! ” 

The judge stood up and exclaimed. “This is not legal justice. 
This is the justice of Cod! ” 

This is no story. It is a true account of an episode. Bh.imi 
Kunwari and Satya Narain arc still living. People were 
captivated by this moral courage of Munshiji. This strange 
victory of heavenly justice over man-made law was the talk 
of the town for months together. Bhanu Kunwari went to 
Munshiji’s house and persuaded him to return to his duties. 
She entrusted to him once again the management of all her 
affairs and after a while presented him this village by a 
deed of gift. Munshiji too did not want to keep it in his 
own possession and gave it away in charity. The income 
accruing from it is now spent on giving help to the distressed 
and to students. 
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JUMMAN Sheikh and Algu Chaudhri were great friends. They 
were partners in farming and also in some of theii money* 
lending business. Each trusted the other completely. When 
Jumman had gone on Haj pilgrimage, he had entrusted his 
household to Algu; and whenever Algu was away, he left his 
house to the care of Jumman. They had no religious tie to 
bind them together; nor did they cat and drink together. Only 
their ideas were similar. This is the secret behind all friend- 

This friendship began when they were both children and 
Jumman's revered father. Juinarati, imparted education to 
them. Algu served his teacher diligently: he washed his plates 
and cleaned his cups. He never allowed his hubble-bubble to 
have a single minute’s rest. Every smoke meant for Algu 
half an hour’s respite from books! Algii's father was a mari 
of old-fashioned ideas. He had more faith in service and 
devotion to the teacher than in instruction. He used to say 
that learning could not be acquired through study: it came 
through the^blessinos of the teacher. What was needed was 
the teacher’s favour. If. therefore, the blessings and close 
association of Jumarati Sheikh failed to hear any fruit for Algu. 
he found comfort in the thought that he himself had left 
nothing undone to obtain knowledge. It was not fated that 
he should have knowledge: how then could he have it? 

But fuinarati Sheikh himself was no great believer in bless¬ 
ings. He had much more faith in his big stick. And, thanks to 
this big stick, Jumman was worshipped in all the neighbouring 
villages. Not even a clerk in the courts could find fault with 
an agreement of draft prepared by him. The postman on that 
beat, the constable and the peon of the telisir—all were 

'’.An adininisfrative unit; part of a district. 
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anxious to be in his favour. If Algu was respected tor his 
wealth, jumman had become an object of homage on account 
of his uniciue learning. 


II 

Juniman Sheikh had an old aunt. She possessed a small piece 
of property. But she had no immediate relatives. Jumman 
had made big promises to his aunt and coaxed her to transfer 
the property to his name. So long as the deed of transfer had 
not been registered, the aunt had been treated with immense 
respect and honour. She was treated to all kinds of delicacies. 
PuIpo** and pudding were showered on her. But the seal of 
registration had, as it were, sealed off all these courtesies ttu). 
Jumman's wife, Kariman, flavoured the bread she offered with 
sharp and pungent curries of' bitter comments. luminan 
Sheikh too had hardened his heart. Every dav now the poor 
old woman had to listen to such talk: 

“Heaven knows how long this aged crone will live! She h.is 
given us a few yards of waste land and thinks she has bought 
Us in the bargain. She cannot eat bread, unless the pulse is 
fried with ghee. With all the monev we have lavished on 
her. we could have bought a whole village bv now.” 

For some time the aunt heard all this and bore it. But when 
.she could bear it no more, she complained to jumman. Jumman 
considered it improper to interfere with the arrangements of 
the person on the spot, in this case the housewife. For another 
few days things went on like this, in bickerings and lamenta¬ 
tions. But finally the aunt said to jumman one dav. “Son. 
I can't go on like this any more. You sliould give me some 
money. I shall cook and cat .separately.” 

jumman replied with insolence: “Money does not grow on 
trees here.” The old aunt said gently, “I need something 
to cat. Don't you think so?” 

Jumman answered gravely: “Who could have thought that 
you had vanquished death in battle?” 

The aunt grew angry. She tlueatcned to call a pum Imvot."’ 

pix'paration of ric<‘ and 
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Juiiinian was ainiisecl, like a hunter who laughs to himself as he 
watches the deer moving towards the trap. He said, "Certainly, 
have a pcmcliaynt by all means. I also would like a decision. 
T hate these daily bickerings myself." 

Jumman had no doubt whatsoeyer as to who was going to 
win in the pnncliiiyfit. Was there a person in this whole 
countryside who was not indebted to him in one way or 
another? Who was there so daring as to have him for an 
enemy? Who so bold as to stand up against him? The 
angels of heaven were not going to descend for participating 
in this pnnclmvni. 


in 


Fur several days after this the old woman ran from village 
to village with a stick in her hand to support her. Her back 
was bent double like a bow. It was difficult fur her to move 
a single step forward. But her necessiCs' was compelling her. 
A decision had to be obtained. 


Perhaps there was no decent person before whom the old 
woman did not shed tears ot grief. A few put her off with a 
little superficial huniining and hawing, and some cursed the 
times for sinh an act of injustice. Phev said, “Her feet arc in 
the gra\o. It is just a matter of a dav or two before she die.s. 
Rut desire set remains. What do vou wish for now? Eat a 
little bread aiu.1 be content. Thank the Lord for his mercy! 
\X li\ do YOU bother alxnit farm and land now?" There were 
also some who touiul this a wonderful opportuniry to indulge 
in their sense o| humour. A hack bent double, hollow mouth, 
hail like flax! At all this rich wealth of material, how could 
tliev abstain from laughter? There were few so just, 
kind and considerate lo the poor as to hear the storv 
of the poor woman with care and attention and offer her 
any solace. Having made her rounds, she came at last to 
Algu Chaudhri. Mu' rhtvw her stick, waited for a while 
U) regain her hreatli and said: “Son, vou also should come 
to my pmulinvrtt ho a short while.” 

Algu: ‘ Why do v<»u eall me? Many people from the village 
will he there." 
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Aunt; "1 have recited my tale of woe before everyone. Now 
it is for them to come or not, as they please." 

Algu; “I can come along if you like. But I shall not open 

my mouth there." 

Aunt; "Why is that, son?” 

Algu: "How can I give you an answer to that? Say. it is 
my pleasure! Jumman is an old friend of mine. I cannot 
quarrel with him.” 

Aunt: "Son, will you hesitate to say the honest thing 

because you fear a quarrel?” 

If the whole wealth of our slumbering conscience be plun¬ 
dered, we mav not notice it. But it wakes up on hearing a 
challenge to it. Then it becomes indomitable. Algu had no 
reply to give to this question of the old woman. But her 
words continued to echo in his heart. “Will you hesitate to 
say the honest thing because you fear a quarrel?” 

IV 

The panchayat assembled under a tree one evening. Jiiinmair 
Sheikh had spread out a big carpet beforehand. He had also 
made arrangements for betel leaves and smoking, etc. But he 
him.self sat a little apart, along with Algu Chaudhri. When 
someone arrived, he bowed and welcomed him with a greeting. 
When the sun had set and the noisy pnnclmynt of the birds 
assembled on the trees, this panchayat too l)egan its work. 
Every inch of the carpet was occupied. But they were mostly 
spectators. Of the invited only those had come who had 
some score to pay off against Jumman. A fire was smoulder¬ 
ing in one corner. The attendant was feeding the hubble- 
bubble constantly. It was impossible to know what was ])ro- 
ducing more smoke, the cow-dung cakes in the fire or tho 
whiffs of the smokers. Boys were rushing about here and 
there. Some were indulging in mutual abuse and some were 
crying. There was a commotion all round. The village dogs 
imagined that this was an assemblage for feasting and had 
gathered there in full force. 

When the ciders had taken their scats, the old woman stated 
her case: 

"Elders, three years ago I had transferred all my property 
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tu my nephew, |iimm;in. This vou must be knowing. 
)iimman had promised to give food and clothes to 
me for life. 1 managed somehow to pull on for a vear with 
him; hut n(»w, I cannot hear the daily bickering and torment. 
1 get neither food nor clothes now for my body. I am a 
destitute widow. I cannot take nu' petition to a court of law. 
Where else should I relate my tale of sorrow except here? 
You fitid a way out for me and I shall be willing to accept it. 
H you find any fault in me. certainly punish me for if. If vou 
find any wrong in |umman. then you should ask him why he 
tortures a poor unfortunate like me. I shall obey the elders, 
whatever be their judgment.” 

Ramdhan Misra. whose many defaulting tenants had been 
given refuge by [umnian in his village, enquired: ‘7umman 
Sheikh, horn woidd vou like to be the pitiu’li?” Let this 
point be settled first. Then you will have to accept whatever 
decision may be given.” 

fummaii louiul among the members mostls' those who hail a 
grouse against him for one reason or another. He replied: 
The orders of the piincli are like the commands of Allah. 
Let Aunts’ choose whom site pleases. I shall have no 
ohjeeiion.” 

The old Woman shouted, "Why don’t sou name a judge, oh, 
Gods creature? Let me also hear whom you want.”^ 

[uminan answered angrily, "Let me not say anything now, 
aunt. It is your show. Hase anyone s'ou like.” 

The aunt understood the sneer behind Jumman's statement. 
She said. Son. have fear of God! The pancli is nobody's' 
fiiend nor foe. What sort of talk is this? If you have no 
faith in anyone else, then let it be. Do vou accept Algu 
Chaiidhri.^ All right. I name him as Chief |udge.” 

Jumman was overjuved. but he concealed his feelings and 
replied; "Let it be Algu Chaudhuri. For me there" is no 
difference between Algu and Ramdhan Misra.” 

Algu was unwilling to be involved in this affair. He 
wanted tu wriggle our ami exclaimed, "Auntv, you know 
Jumman and I arc intimate friends.” 


An .•KUt i.f till' a.niiiiniiiu i-lcikil to fuiHtiaii as arl.itrr in a dispute. 
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The aunt replied gravely. “Son, nobudv can sell his con¬ 
science for friendship. God residt's in the heart of tlie /minii. 
"Whatever the pniich says is spoken by God himself.” 

Algu Chaudhri was elected the Chief Judge. Ramdhan 
Misra and the other opponents of Juininan cursed the old 
woman heartilv. 

Algu said, ‘‘Sheikh Jumman, you and I arc old friends. You 
have helped me whenever I have needed vour help: and 1 too 
have served you according to my limited ability. But at this 
moment, you and old aunt are exactly the same to me. You 
may make your submission before the pniichflynt.” 

Jumman was now confident that he had won. He imagin¬ 
ed that all this talk of Algu was mere show. Therefore, with 
his heart at peace, he started, "Elders, three years ago Auniv 
had transferred her property in my name, I had agreed to 
provide her food and clothing for life. God is my witnc'-s 
that I have never given Aunt any cause for offence. I base 
regarded hei as my mother. It is my duty to serve her. But 
there arc sometimes differences between the womenfolk. 
How can I help that? Aunt now wants me to give her a 
monthly allowance. The elders are well aware of "the worth 
of her property. It does not yield enough return for me to 
give her a monthly allowance.' Apart from this, the deed of 
transfer makes no mention of a monthiv allowance. Other¬ 
wise I would never have courted this troiihle. That is all I 
Jiave to say. For the rest, it is for the elders to judge. They 
will give their own decision." 

Algu Chaudhri was a constant visitor in the courts of 
law. He was thoroughly seasoned in legal affairs. He startetl 
arguing with Jumman. Each (piestion was like a haninur 
blow out the heart of Jumman. Ramdhan Misia was capti- 
^atca by this cross-examination. Jumman was amazitl as to 
w lat had happened to Algu. Only a few minutes ago he 
was talking with him in such an intimate vein. And now 
this complete transformation! He seemed to be bent <iii 
ruining him. Would all that old friendship prove entirely 

fruitless? 

While Jumman was thus rumiuatiug, Algu pronounced his 
judgment, "jumman Sheikh I 'I'he elders have considered tliis 
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matter. They think it proper that Aunt should have a 
monthly allowance. In our view the property of Aunt yields 
enough profit for monthly expenses to be paid to her. This 
is oiu- decision. If lumman does not agree to pay monthly- 
expenses, then the deed of transfer should be treated as null 

and void.’" 


V 

Jumman was stunned to hear this judgment. That a friend 
should thus behave like an enemy and stab him in the back! 
How else should one describe it except as the irony of the 
times? He who was trusted so implicitly had betrayed him 
in his hour of need. The loyalty of friends was tested on 
occasions like these. Such are the friendships of Kaliyugfl" I 
If people had not been so false and treacherous, there would 
not have been this spate of troubles in the land. These 
epidemics of cholera and plague were punishments meted out 
for men's misdeeds. 

But Ramdhan Misra and the other elders were praising 
Algu Chaudhri's sense of .justice freely. They were saying, 
"This is what a pniiclmynt is! It can separate water from 
milk. Friendship has it's own place, but duty takes prece¬ 
dence before all else. Such justice presen-es balance and 
stability on the earth; otherwise, it would have sunk long aga 
into the nether regions.’" 

This judgment broke up the friendship between Jumman 
and Algu. "Now they were never to be seen talking together. 
Such an ancient tree of friendship was unable to withstand 
a single gust of truth! It had stood on a base of shifting 

sands. 

Their relations grew very formal now. They displayed 
much more ceremony in their dealings. They met sometimes, 
hut it was like sword meeting a shield. 

The treachery of his friend kept gnawing at Jumman^'s 
entrails all the time. He was constantly thinking how he 
could repay this betrayal. 

®The age of evil, according to Indian mythology. 
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VI 

It takes long to achieve a good deed; but it is not so witli 
evil deeds, [umman also found an early opportunity to 
settle old scores. A year ago, Algu had bought a very 
smart pair of bullocks from the fair at Batesar. The bullocks 
which came from the western regions looked beautiful and 
had large horns. For months, people from neighbouring 
villages made pilgrimages to see them. As luck would have 
it, one of these bullocks happened to die onlv a month after 
Jumnian’s panchayat, Jumman exclaimed among friends, 
“This is punishment for his treachery. Man might forbear, 
but God sees all the good and evil.” Algu suspected that 
Jumman had poisoned his bullock. His wife too laid the 
blame for this misfortune on Jumman. She said: “Jumman 
is behind this.” There was a big battle of words one day 
between Mrs. Chaudhri and "Kariman on this issue. 
Both ladies poured forth a veritable torrent of words. They 
used weapons of irony, innuendo, satire, allegory and all the 
other figures of speech. Jumman managed somehow' to restore 
peace. He scolded his wife and induced her to withdraw 
from the battlefield. On the other side, Algu used the logic 
of his stick to coax and persuade his wife. 

A single bullock was of no use to Algu, Efforts were made 
to find his match, but he did not succeed. Finally, it was 
decided to sell it off. There was a certain Samjhoo Sahu in 
the village who used to ply an ckkn" to the town. He would 
carry ghee and jaggery to the town market and return from 
there laden with salt and oil, which he then sold in the 
village. He was tempted by this bullock. He thought if he 
had this bullock, he could make three trips a day easily. As 
it was, he found it difficult to complete a single trip. He 
examined the bullockj yoked it to his cart, had its teeth and 
hair tested, haggled over the price and finally bought it to 
his door and tied it there. He promised to pay off the price 
in a month’s time. The Chaudhri too had to sell the 
bullock; so he did not worry about the financial loss. 

Having acquired this fresh bullock, Samjhoo Sahu began 

“A two-wheeled vehicle common in .Vortli India, 
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to overwork it. He began making three to four trips per 
dav. He worried neither about giving it fodder nor water. 
He worried only about his trips. He took it to the market 
and threw a little bare straw before it. The poor beast had 
hardly had a little rest, when it was again put under the 
Yoke.' At Mgu Chaudhuri’s place, it had enjoyed a life of 
peace and hi.\uirv. Only once in a month was it harnessed 
to a light cart. Then it would frisk and jump and go racing 
miles and miles. There the bullocks' feed had consisted of 
clean water, ground pulses and straw mixed with oil cakes. 
Not only that: it had occasional chances of tasting ghcc also. 
Morning and evening, an attendant gave it a rub-down, 
wiped if and care.scd it. What a world of contrast between that 
peace and jov and this constant labour! Within a month if 
seemed to have been squeezed out. Its blood ran cold at the 
verv sight of the yoke and moving even a single step became 
painful. It became a mere bag of skin and bones. But 
still it was a creature full of pride. It could not sulTer a 


beating. , , , . i • u 

One evening Sahuji put a double load on it during the 

fourth trip. The animal was fagged out bv the day's work. 

It could nut get going. Then Sahuji lashed out at it. The 

Inillock strained "fur all it was worth. It ran for a 

while and then wanted to have a breather. But Sahuji was 

anxious to get back home quickly. He therefore whipped 

it with the utmost cruelty. The bullock made a last effort. 

but it was done in completely. It fell down on the 

never to rise again. Sahuji belaboured it. pulled it bv the 

legs, thrust his stick into its nostrils. But could the dead rise 

‘"^Tlu'n Siilniii had some doubts. He examined the bullock 
raielullv and untied it. He began to wonder how he could 
take the cart home. He cried and shouted, hm al to no 
uurimse. A villace iiath clo.ses early witli the dusk, like the 
eves of a child, there was nobody within sight, nor svas any 
Other vilkige either within reach. He kicked the dead bullock 
in his anger and cursed it. -Wretch! If vou had to die. then 
you should liavc died at home. Why did you have to die 
in the middle of the road? Who is to pull the cart now? 
The Sahu was Glled with bitterness and resentment. He had 
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f,olcl several sackfuls of jaggery and several-casks of ghcc, he 
had nearly two hundred rupees tied up in his belt. Apart 
from this, there were some sacks full of salt on the cart. He 
could not go awav leaving them alone. Finding no wav our. 
he lav down on the cart himself and decided to keep vigil the 
whole night. He smoked, sang a song, then smoked again. 
Thus Saluiji kept sleep at bay till about midnight. He was 
himself not aware that he had closed an eyelid but when he 
woke up at the crack of dawn and felt for his belt, the inonev- 
bag was gone! He looked about him in fright and saw that 
several casks of oil too were missing. He began to bear his 
forehead in sorrow and squirmed and lamented. When it 
was morning he reached home crying and grief-stricken. 

When the Sahu’s wife heard these evil ridings, she cried at 
first and then cursed Algu Chaudhuri, “The wretched fellow 
gave us an ill-omened beast, and we have lost all the earnings 
of a lifetime ” 

Several months had gone by after this incident. When¬ 
ever Algu asked for the price of his bullock, both husband 
and wife went for him like peevish dogs and talked insanelv, 
“This is amazing! We have lost all the earnings of a lifetime 
iind have been completely ruined. He is thinking about his 
price. He gave us a dying bullock and now wants the price 
for it. He threw dust into our eyes and palmed off an ill- 
omened bullock to us. What does he think we are? Fools? 
Wc have in our veins the hlood of merchants and traders; 
we are no idiots. First go and wash your face in some dung 
hole, and then come again to us fur the price. If you arc 
•SO very particular take our own bullock and use it for two 
months instead of one. What else do von want?” 

Algu had no dearth of enemies. They too would gather 
on such occasions and lend support to Sahuji’s venomous out¬ 
pourings. When scolded in this way the Chaudhri would 
return crest-fallen. Nor was it so easy to wash one’s liands 
of a hundred and fifty rupees in this manner. He also lost 
his temper on one occasion. Sahuji went home angrilv to 
fetch his stick; now the field was taken by Mrs. Saliu. After 
hot words, they almost came to fisticufTs, Mrs. Sahu rushed 
inside her home and bolted the doors. Hearing all this noise, 
the good people of the village gathered round. They tried 
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to pacify both the parries. They reassured Sahuji anJ 
coaxed him to come out of the house. They advised them to 
give up such mutual hostilities and take the matter to the 
panchflyat. They should accept whatever decision was 
given. Sahuji agreed to this. Algu too accepted it. 

VII 

Preparations were started for the panchayat. Both sides- 
began to organise their own parries. Three davs after this 
the panclifivflt again assembled under the same tree. The 
time again was evening, as before. The crows were holding 
their own panclmynt in the fields. The matter under dispute 
was whether thes' had any rights of their own over the peas 
or not. And so long as this matter remained undecided, they 
considered it necessar\' to express their displeasure at the 
earnings of the watchmen. The bands of parrots seated on 
the branches of trees were debating what justification men 
had to call them faithless, when they themselves never 
hesitated to betray their own friends! 

When the pancliavnt had assembled, Ranidhan Misra 
enquired, “What delay is there now? Let the judges be 
elected. Well, Chaudhri, whom would you choose as ponch?"' 

Algu replied desolately: “Let Samjhoo Sahu have his own 
choice." 

Samjhoo stood up and thundered: “Jumman Sheikh on my 
behalf.” 

♦ 

At the mention of [umniairs name. Algu’s heart trembled,- 
as though someone had all of a sudden slapped him hard. 
Ramdhan was Algu’s friend. He knew what lav behind this. 
He asked. “Chaudhri! Have you any objection to this?” 

The Chaudhri spoke despairingly, “No. Why should I have 
any objection?” 

* # * 

The consciousness of responsibility is often the cure for 
narrowness in our behaviour. When we begin to lose sight 
of the path and stray from it, then this consciousness alone 
hccomes our trusted guide and path-finder. 
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From the peaceful seclusion of his office, the editor of a 
paper attacks with his powerful pen the government of the 
day with complete freedom and insolence. But occasions also 
arise when he himself joins the government. As soon as lie 
enters the cabinet room, how wise, staid and justice-loving his 
pen grows! The reason behind this is the consciousness of 
responsibility. How insolent is a young man in his youth! 
How care-stricken his parents are on account of him ! They 
consider him to be a blot on the family name. But within a 
brief spell of time, when the burden of the family descends 
on his head, how quiet and forbearing the same confused 
and excitable young man becomes! This too is the fruit of 
a sense of responsibility. 

In the heart of (umman Sheikh too a sense of responsibility 
awoke as soon as he assumed the high office of chief punch. 
He thought to himself, "I am now occupying the highest 
seat of justice and righteousness. Whatever I say now will be 
regarded as the voice of God. And my own prejudices should 
not vitiate the words of God. I should not budge from the 
truth by even the breadth of a grain of barley!" 

The elders cross-examined both the parties. For a long 
time the two sides gave arguments supporting their own case. 
All were agreed that Sainjhoo should pay for the bullock, but 
two of the elders wanted some concession in the price on the 
plea that the death of the bullock had caused a loss to 
Samjhoo. As against this, two people wanted to penalise 
Samjhoo in addition to the price, so that in future nobody 
should dare to treat animals so cruelly. Finally. Juininan 
pronounced the decision, “Algu Chaudhri and Samjhoo 
Sahu! The ciders have considered vour case carefully. 
Samjhoo ought to pay the full price of the bullock. When 
he took the bullock in his possession, it was suffering from 
no ailment. If the price had been paid off then, Sam|hoo 
could not insist on the price being returned now. The 
bullock died only because it was driven too hard and lu) pro¬ 
per arrangement was made to feed and water it.” 

Ramdhan Misra said, "Samjhoo killed the bidlock deli¬ 
berately; he should be penalised for that.” 

Jumman replied, "That is a different issue. We have 
nothing to do with that." 
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fhagrhoo Sahu pleaded, “Some concession should be made 
for Samjhoo.’" 

fumman replied, “That depends entirely on Algu Chau- 
dhri. If he chooses to make some concession, that would be 

his generosity.” 

Algu Chaudhuri could not contain himself. He got u|> 
and gave a loud cheer, “Long live the god that is the panchl” 

Cheers echoed from all sides. “Long live the god pancht” 

Everyone was praising Jumman’s attitude: “This is justice! 
This is no work of man: God fulfills himself through the 
pflfidi. It is His glory! None can pass off fake metal as 
gold in the presence of the panch.’* 

After a short while, fumman approached Algu and em¬ 
braced him. He said, “Brother! After you gave your award. 
I had become your mortal enemy. But today I realised that 
after assuming* the seat of the judge, one Is neither anybodyV 
friend nor foe. He can have no other consideration except 
that of justice. Today I am convinced that God himself 
speaks through the pnncli." 

Algu broke down. These tears washed away all the dust 
in their hearts. The languishing plant of friendship revived 
once again. 



Winter Night 


Halkoo said to his wife. “Sahna has come. Ciive me die 
money that we have so that I may pay him off. 1 have to 
get rid of him.” 

Munni was sweeping the floor. She turned round aiul 
replied, “There are only three rupees. If you give them 
away, how are you to buy a blanket? How will you pass 
the bitter winter nights in the field? lell him that we shall 
pay at harvest time. Not now.” 

Halkoo stood undecided for a while. Winter was almost 
on them; he could not possibly sleep in the field without a 
blanket. But Sahna would not be put off. Ho would abuse 
and threaten. Well, what did it matter, if he were to freeze! 
This plague would be warded off now. Ruminating thus he 
came near his wife with all his huge bulk (which belied his 
name)“ and coaxed her, “Give it to him. 1 must get rid of 
him. I shall have to think of some other way to get the 
blanket.” 

Munni moved away from him and spoke with a frown. 
“What other wav can vou think ol? Let me hear what vou 
will do. Will somebody donate a blanket to you? We have 
all those debts which never seem to be cleared off. I ask vou. 
why don’t you give up this farming? We are nearly killed 
vvith toil; at harvest, there are all the creditors to pay. That 
Is the end of it. Our life’s work seems to be mainly paving 
off debts. You better work as a labourer to earn your living. 
We have had enough of such farming! I shall not give the 
money—no! ” 

Halkoo spoke gloomily, “Then I must hear his abuse.” 


Halkoo means light. 
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Miinni retorted angrily, "Why should he abuse? Does he 
rule the country'?" 

But as she said this, her tense brows grew lax. The bitter 
truth behind Halkoo's statement glared at her like some 
wild beast. 

She went and took out the money from the shelf and 
placed it in Halkoo’s hands. Then she said, "You give up 
this farming after harvest. As a labourer you will at least 
have a loaf" of bread to eat in comfort. You won’t have to 
suffer threats from anyone. What wonderful farming is this? 
You toil and labour, cast all your earnings into it and in addi¬ 
tion you suffer threats." 

Halkoo took the money and moved forward, as if he were 
going to gi\e his heart awa\ . He had collected three rupees 
for a blanket somehow bv saving a pice here and a pice there 
from his earnings. He was losing them today. With every 
step his head seemed to be bowing more and more under the 
burden of his poverty. 


n 

A dark wintry night. Even the stars seemed to be frozen in 
the sky. Halkoo was shivering with cold, as he lay near hLs 
field under a thatch of sugar-cane leaves on his little bamboo 
cot wrapped in his old, coarse cotton sheet. Under the cot 
his friend, the dog jabra, was whining with the cold, his head 
pressed to his side. Neither of the two was able to sleep. 

Halkoo drew his knees right up to his very neck and said, 
"Whv, Jabra? Feeling cold? Eh! I had told you to lie 
down on the straw at home: then why did you come? What 
did you expect to get here? Now. you better suffer in the 
cold. What am I to do for you? You thought I was coming 
here to gobble d(»wn some rich delicacies, and ran ahead of 
me. Now, you mav erv and moan your fill." 

Jabra mo\ed his tail, still lying rolled up. increased his 
moaning, then vawned and grew quiet. Perhaps his dOg- 
sense told him that his moaning was interfering with the 
master’s sleep. 

Halkoo put out his hand from under the sheet and stroked 
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labra’s cold back. He said, "Don't come with me troin 
tomorrow, otherwise you will die of the cold. Heaven knows 
where from this westerly wind is bringing all this ice with it! 
Let me get up and have another smoke. The night has some¬ 
how to be passed. I have already smoked eight cliihnns^. 
This is the reward one gets for farming. And there arc lucky 
ones in whose abode winter is frightened away by summer- 
like warmth. Fat quilts and cushions, luxurious rugs and 
blankets! Winter has no chance whatsoever with them. 
What strange tricks fate can play- We labour and others 
enjoy! *' 

Halkoo rose, dug out a little iirc from the pit and prepared 
his chilum. Jabra also got up. 

Halkoo pulled at his cfiilum and said, "Will you have a 
smoke? It is no good against the cold, but it certainly whiles 
away the time." 

)abra looked at him with eyes full of love. 

Halkoo: "You have to put up with the cold today. 
Tomorrow I shall spread some straw for you here. You can 
dig yourself into it; then you will not feel the cold." 

Jabra placed his front paws on Halkoo's elbows and brought 
his snout closer to his face. Halkoo felt his hot breath. 

After his smoke Halkoo lay down again with the resolve 
that whatever might happen he must sleep this time. But 
after a few moments his heart quivered. He turned this side 
and that, but the cold was pressing down on his heart like a 
devil. 

When he could bear the cold no more, he picked up [abra 
slowly and patting his head made him sleep in his lap. There 
was some sort of stink coming from the dogs body, but he 
found a comfort in the dog's embrace, such as he had not 
known for months, jabra probably thought that heaven was 
here; and in Halkoo’s pure spirit there was no trace of distaste 
for the dog. He would have embraced a dear friend or 
brother with similar affection. He was not hurt by his 
poverty which had reduced him to such a state. No, this 
unusual friendship had rather opened all the doors of his soul 

•Karthf'n receptacle fur holding tobacco and coal. Often used uitliuut 
the bubbled>ul ble. 
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and every atom of his body seemed to be lighted up with 
glorv. 

All of a sudden [abra caught the sound of some animal. 
This unusual intimacy had filled him with a fresh energy 
which defied the cold blasts of the wind. He rose with a 
bound and emerging from the shed started barking. Halkoo 
called to him repeatedly, but he did not return. He ran 
about in the field, barking all the time. Esen if he returned 
for a moment, he ran out again immediately. The con- 
.scioiisness of duty was bounding within him like ambition in 
some others. 


i I I 

Another hour passed. The night began to fan the cold 
with her winds. Halkoo got up and joining his knees with 
his chest rested his head on them. Still the cold did nut 
lessen. It appeared as though his whole blood w'as frozen 
and instead of blood, ice was flowing through his veins. He 
craned his neck to look at the sky and find how much more of 
the niuht still remained. The Great Bear was only half w'ay 
up in the skv. When it was right overhead, it would be 
morning. Night had still some wav to go. About a stone's 
throw awav from Halkoo’s field there was a mango grove. 
The leaves had begun to fall. In the grove there w'ere heaps 
of leaves. Halkoo thought he w'ould collect the leaves and 
warm himself bv making a fire with them. If someone saw 
him gatherintj those leaves at night, he would be mistaken 
for a ghost." It was possible that there was some animal 
sitting concealed in his field, but he could not possiblv 
continue to sit here like this. 

He uprooted a few stalks of urlmr' from a neighbouring 
field and gathering them together as a broom, took a lighted 
cow'dung cake in one hand and went tuw’ards the grose. 
Jabra saw him approaching, so be came forward and started 
to wag his tail. 

Halkoo said. *T cannot bear it anv more, fabroo. Let us 
iio to the garden and make a fire with the leaves. When we 
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are warmer, we shall return here and sleep. There is still a 
good deal of night to go.” 

Jabra expressed his approval bv whining and led the wa\ 
towards the grove. 

It was pitch dark inside the grove. The cruel wind wav 
passing through trampling the leaves. Dew drops trickled 
down from the trees. 

Suddenly a gust of breeze came laden with the scent ot 
henna flowers. 

Halkoo said, “What a nice scent, jabroo! Are voii also able 
to smell it?" 

Jabra had discovered a piece of bone on the ground. He 
was chewing it. 

Halkoo put down his fire on the ground and began to 
gather the leaves together. In a little while he had coilecred 
a heap. His hands were freezing; his bare feet seemed to 
have lost all sensation; and he was building a veritable moun¬ 
tain of leaves. He would burn the cold to ashes in this verv 
bonfire. 

In a little while the fire was raging. The flames touched 
the branches of the over-hanging tree and leapt this wav and 
that. In that unsteady light the huge trees of the garden 
appeared to be supporting on their heads the boundless dark¬ 
ness of the night. In that endless ocean of darkness this light 
seemed to be tossing and moving like a little boat. 

Halkoo was warming himself in front of the fire. After 
a little while he removed the sheet and tucked it under his 
arm; he spread out his legs as though challenging the cold to 
do its worst. He could hardly conceal the pride of victorv in 
his heart after triumphing over the infinite forces of the cold. 

He asked Jabra, "Well, Jabra! Are you not feeling the cold 
now?" 

Jabra whined gently, as though saying, "Should I be feeling 
the cold for ever?" 

"We did not think of this reincdv before; otherwise we need 
not have frozen like this.” 

Jabra wagged his tail. 

“All right. Let us try to leap across this fire. Let us sec* 
who can cross it. But my boy, if you get burnt. I shall not 
help you with medicines.” 
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Jabra glanced at that huge fire with fear in his eyes. 

“Don t you tell Munni tomorrow; otherwise she will 
^juarrel with me.” 

Saying this he took a leap and jumped over the fire. He 
was on the other side at a single bound! His feet grazed the 
flame, but that was nothing. Jabra circled round the fire and 
joined him on the other side. 

Halkoo said, ‘‘No, no. This is no good. You have to leap 
across it.'’ He made another jump and came now to the 
vOther side of the fire. 


IV 

The leaves \sere burnt out. Darkness reigned supreme over 
the garden once again. There were some embers smouldering 
under the ashes; they were livened up occasionally bv some 
chance gust of breeze, but immediatelv closed their eyes once 
again. 

Halkoo wrapped himself in his sheet once more and sitting 
by the warm ashes began to hum a tune. His body was now 
warm, hut as the cold increased, he felt more and more 
sluggish. 

Jabra barked loudlv and rushed in the direction of the field. 
Halkoo felt as though a herd had entered his field. Perhaps 
it was a herd of ‘blue* cows. The sound of their running and 
leaping about could be heard distinctly. Then he felt that 
thev were grazing in his field. The sound of their munching 
:and their jaws working could be heard. 

He said to himself, “No. So long as Jabra is there, no 
animal can enter niv field. He would tear the creature to 
pieces. I am making a mistake. Now I cannot hear any¬ 
thing. I was deceived.” 

He called loudlv, “Jabra! 0. Jabra!” 

Jabra continued to bark and did not come near him. 

Again he heard the sound of cattle grazing in his field. He 
could no longer deceive himself now. He found it impossible 
to move from his [dace. How warm and cosy he was here! 
The idea of running behind the herd in all this cold and 
frost appeared distasteful to him. He did not move from his 
place. 
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He shouted loudly, “Hillo ! Hillo-lo! ” 

Jabra started his barking again. The herd was gobbling uj> 
his crop. The crop was ripe now. What a wonderliil crop 
it was! But the wicked animals were devastating it com¬ 
pletely. 

Halkoo rose with a strong determination and moved 
forward a couple of steps. But suddenly a cold, stinging 
gust of wind pierced his flesh like a scorpion’s bite: he return¬ 
ed to the dying fire once again and stirred up the ashes to 
warm his body. 

Jabra was barking his throat hoarse, the blue cows were 
laying the crop low, and Halkoo sat by the warm ashes, calm 
and at peace. Immobility bound him hand and foot as 
though with ropes. 

Halkoo lay down on the warm earth near the ashes, cover¬ 
ed himself with his sheet and fell asleep. 

When he woke up in the morning, there was bright sun¬ 
shine all round. Munni was saying to him, “Will vou not 
wake up today? You are sleeping curled up here, and the 
crop has been completely ruined!” 

Halkoo rose and asked, “Have you been into the field?” 

Munni said, “Yes. The whole crop has been devastated. 
Strange that you should sleep like this I What was the good 
of your thatching a shed for yourself in this place?” 

Halkoo made excuses for himself, “You are thinking of 
your crop. Do you know that I nearly pegged out last night? 
I had such a horrible stomach-ache; I can scarcely tell you 
what I suffered.” 

Together they went to the field. It had been trampled 
down, and Jabra was lying flat below the thatch, as though 
there was no life in him. 

They looked at their field. Munni’s face bore the stamp of 
grief. But Halkoo was happv! 

Munni said sorrowfully, “Now you will have to pay reve¬ 
nue by working as a labourer.” 

Halkoo said joyously, “I shall at least not have to sleep here 
in the bleak cold!” 
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Father and son were sitting silently at the door of their hut 
by the side of a fire which had gone out. Inside, the son's 
young wife, Budhiya, was undergoing the pangs of child¬ 
birth. Every now and then she gave such piercing cries that 
the hearts of both seemed to stop beating. It was a winter 
night; silence reigned all round and the whole village was 
plunged in darkness. 

Gheesoo said, "It seems she will not survive. We have 
been running round the whole day. Just go and see how she 
is." 

Madhava answered peevishly, "If she has to die, then the 
.sooner she does, the better it would be. What is there to 
seer 

"You are an awful wretch. Such disloyalty towards one 
with whom you have lived so pleasantly for a whole year!" 

"I cannot bear to watch her in torment and pain.” 

This was a family of cobblers notorious in the whole 
village. Gheesoo worked for a day and then rested for three 
days. Madhava was so work-shy that he needed an hour for 
a smoke after every half-hour of work. Therefore, they 
could find no work anywhere. If they had even a handful 
of grain in the liouse, they refused to sweat or toil. After a 
couple of days’ fasting or so, Gheesoo would climb a tree and 
collect some firewood. Madhava would take it to the bazar 
and sell it. So long as they had any of this money in their 
pockets, both of them lazed and wandered about. When it 
came to fasting once more, they again collected firewood or 
looked for work. There s\'as no dearth of work in the village. 
This was a peasant village: there were a hundred jobs for a 
hard-working man. But these two were only called when 
one could not help it and had to be content with two people 
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<loing the work of one. If they had been ascetics, they wouid 
not have needed restraint or discipline to cultivate content¬ 
ment and patience! It was part of their nature. Their life 
was strange. They had no property at all in the house exccj)t 
a few mud pots. They covered their nakedness wiili a few 
tattered rags. With no worldly cares and anxieties in spite 
of their burden of debts, they suffered abuse and beatings, but 
they were never sad. They were so destitute that people 
always lent them something or other, though there was never 
any hope of the debt being repaid. During the season lor peas 
and potatoes, they plundered somebody's field and roasted and 
ate the looted stuff. Sometimes they uprooted sugar-cane and 
supped on it at night. Gheesoo had passed his sixty vears in this 
bohemian fashion and Madhava too, as became a good son, 
was treading in his father's footsteps. Rather, he was further 
adding to the glories of the ancestral name! At this moment 
too they were roasting potatoes whicli they had dug up from 
.somebody’s field. Cheesoo’s wife had died lono ayo. Madliava 
was married last year. Since this woman came, she had 
tried to introduce some sort of order in the family. She 
managed to have a handful of flour either by grinding corn 
for somebody or by mowing grass and this filled the bellies of 
these two shameless creatures. Since she had come, these 
two had grown even more indolent and ease-loving. They 
had even put on some airs. If somebody called them to work, 
they coolly asked for double wages. The same woman was 
dying today from the pangs of child-birth and these two were 
perhaps only wailing for her to die so that thev could sleep 
comfortably ! 

Gheesoo dug out a potato from the fire and proceeding to 
peel it, he .said, “fust go and see how she is. Some ghost 
must have got hold of her: what else can it be? Here, even 
the medicine-man wants nothing less than a rupee." 

Madhava was afraid that Gheesoo would clean off a major 
portion of the potatoes, if he were to go inside. He said, ‘‘I 
am afraid to go inside." 

"What are you afraid of? I am right here!” 

"Then why don’t you go in and see how things are?" 

"When iny wife died, 1 never moved from her side for 
three whole days. Your wife will feel shy of me. I have 
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never even seen her face, and today I ^ini to see her naked 
body! She cannot be paying any heed to her clothes. If she 
■were to see me, even the litt e relief of tossing about her arms 
and legs would be denied to her." 

“I am thinking w^hat will happen if a child is born. We 
have nothing at all in the house: oil, candy and the rest." 

“We shall have everything, God willing! The same people 
who are refusing to give us even a pie today will send for us 
and offer us money tomorrow. Nine sons w^ere born to me, 
and we never had anything in the house. But God helped 
us to pull through somehow or other." 

In a society in which the condition of those who toiled 
day and night was hardly better than theirs and those who 
knew how to take advantage of the weaknesses of the 
peasants were flourishing and prosperous, the growth of an 
attitude of mind like this was nothing ver>' strange. We 
may e\ en say that Gheesoo was far sviser than they were and 
instead of joining the bunch of unthinking peasants bad cast 
his lot with the ignoble tribe of idlers. True, he had no 
faculty for obsersing the rules and policies of the fraternity 
of idlers. Therefore, while the other members of his band 
ruled the roost in the village as its leaders and chief men. the 
entire village pointed the hnger of scorn at him. Still, he at 
least did not have to indulge in heart-breaking toil day and 
night. Moreover other people did not derive undue profit 
at tlie expense of his simplicity and innocence! 

Both dug out the potatoes and consumed them, while they 
were still scorching hot. They had eaten nothing since 
\esieidav. Thev did not have enough patience to let them 
cool down. Their tongues were burnt several times. After 
the potato had been peeled, its outer surface did not appear to 
be too hot: bur as soon as tbev popped it into the mouth, the 
inner portion would burn their tongue, palate and throat and 
it seemed much safer to swallow this ember than to keep 
it in the mouth. Tlure was adequate arrangement inside to 
cool it down ! Theivfure. thev were gobbling them sw'ifrly, 
though their eves w.itcred with the effort. 

Gheesoo recalled at this moment the Thakurs wedding 
partv which he had joined twentv years ago. The satisfaction 
he had found in that fe.jst was .something worth remembering 
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diroiighout his life and that iiieinorN was still fresh iii his 
mind. He said, “I cannot fomet that least. I ha\e ne\cr 
again had that kind of food or that sort of feast. The bride's 
party had given enough pooris' to satislv evervone. fserx 
single person, small or great, was fed on pooris. tried in the 
best glicc. Every delicacy was there—pickles, curds, three 
varieties of curry, another litpiid currv, ilHitiiis. sweets! How 
can I describe to you how wonderful that meal was! Tiiere 
were no limits. You could ask ftrr anvrbin** \ on likeil 
and have as much of it as sou pleased. We liad eaten so 
much that there was hardiv anv room left for a drop ol ssaltr. 
Those who were serving, went on supplving the guests with 
hot, round and fragrant krtchoris.**' You say you do not 
want it; you cover vour leaf-plate with vour hands, but still 
they put them down before you. When eversbods had 
rinsed his mouth and cleaned his hands, they olfered ixni too. 
But I had no thought of ptni that day. I could hardU stand. 
I went and lav down on my blanket. So generous was tliat 
Thakur!” 

Madhava savoured the wonder of these delicacies in his 
fancy and said. “Now. we never have a feast like lhat.“ 

“Who can stand such a feast now? That was a diflereiit 
sort of world. Now everyone wants to economise. You are 
not spending money at a wedding nor at a luneral. 1 hen 
what are you going to do with all the wealth plundered Iroin 
the poor? There is a limit to accumulation of wealth! 
They think of thrift only where expense is unolved." 

“You must have eaten at least twenty pooris.''" 

“More than twenty!” 

“I would have eaten fifty at least!” 

“I could not have eaten less than (ifty. I was strong. Von 
are not even half the si/e I was.” 

They drank water after finishing the potatoes and lay down 
by the fire, their knees pulled Uj) to their bellies. co\ering 
themselves with their dliotis.i They were like two luige 
pythons curled up. 

kin<l of \vh<*ul friiMl in fihf't*. 

funiiliiir Indian d4*)icac*v. 

f\<-thfr I'ariiic-iit. 
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And Biidhiva was still moaning. 

II 

When Madhava entered the hut in the morning, his wife lav 
dead and cold. Flies were swarming over her face. Her eyes 
were glassy and rolled up. Her whole body w’as covered with 
dust. The child had died in the womb. 

Madhava came rushing out to Ghecsoo. They both started 
crying and weeping loudly and beating their chests. When 
the neighbours heard this uproar, they came running and 
tried to console these wretches in the time-honoured fashion. 

But there was not much time for weeping or crying. They 
had to arrange lor a shroud and firewood. Money was as scarce 
in their house as meat In the nest of a kite! 

Father and son went weeping to the landlord’s house, lie 
hated the \erv sight of these two. He had beaten them both 
on several occasions with his own hands for thieving, for 
promising to come to work and then not turning up. He 
asked. "What is it. Cheesoo? Why arc nou weeping, you 
rogue? 1 ne\er even see you now. It seems \’ou do not 
wish to live in this village am- more." 

Gheesoo touched the ground with his head: liis eves were 
filled with tears. Fie said. "Sarkar. I am in very great 
trouble. Madhava’s wile passed away last night. She was 
in agony the whole night long. We sat by her side all the 
night. We arranged lor medicine and did all we could. But 
she has departed. Now there is no one to give us even a 
crust of bread, sir! We ace ruined. Our home has been 
devastated. I am vour slave, master. Who can help us 
except you in arranging for the last rites for her? We have 
spent every pice we had on her treatment. Her hudy can be 
removed only if you take pity on us. There is none else to 
whom I can turn." 

The landlord was a kind-hearted person. But to show pity 
to Gheesoo was like trying to dye a black blanket. He 
wished to say. "Get away from here! You do not come when 
we send for you; but now that vriu are in a hole, you come 
bowing and scratching. Wretched scoundrel!’’ But this was 
no occasion for anger or reprimamls. He felt very annoyed, 
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but he threw down two rupees before them. He uttered not 
a word of solace, however. He did not even glance in their 
direction. It was as though he had thrown off a load from 
his head! 

When the landlord had given two rupees, how could the 
shopkeepers and moneylenders of the village refuse to give 
him anything? Gheesoo knew well how to use the land¬ 
lord's name in his favour. This one offered two annas: 
another gave four annas. Within an hour Gheesoo had 
collected together the respectable sum of five rupees. He got 
grain from one place and wood from another. At midday 
Gheesoo and Madhava went to fetch cloth tor a shroud from 
the bazar. Others began to cut bamboos and make similar 
preparations. 

The tender-hearted ones among the village women came 
and saw the dead body and shed a few rears over her help¬ 
lessness. 


Ill 


When they reached the bazar, Gheesoo said, "We base obtain¬ 
ed enough wood to burn her body: is that not so. MadhaNa.' 

Madhava said, "Yes, we have enough wood. Now we need 
a shroud." 

"Then come, let us buy a cheap sliroud. 

"Yes. what else? It will be dark before the dead body is 
removed. Who is going to see at night what sort ol a 
.shroud it is?” 

"What a bad custom it is that one who gets not a stitch 
of cloth while living, must have new cloth for a slnoiid 

when dead.” i i i -• 

"The shroud is after all burnt with the dead body. 

"What else? Do you think if survives? Had we gt)r 

these five rupees earlier, we could have given her some 

medicines and looked after her properly. 

TIk'V both guessed each others secret thoughts. Ihes 
wandered about in the bazar. They went to this Holh shop 
and that. They examined various kinds of cloth, silk and 
cotton, but approved of none. Gradually, it was evening. Tlien 
by some heavenly inspiration they reached a liquor shop and 
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Nvi’nt in, av though according to a pre-arranged plan. They 
stood there for a while, hesitating: then Gliecsoo approachecl 
the counter and said. "Sahiiji. please give us a bottle, too.” 

Then they got something to chew, then some fried fish and 
liotli sat down in the verandah to drink peacefully. 

Alter drinking several tumblerfuls in great hurrv, they 
became intoxicated. 

Gheesoo said. “A shroud would have been useless. It would 
ha\'e just got burnt. It could not possibh' po with daughter- 

III ^ ^ 

in-)aw. 


Madhava looked at the skv as tliough calling upon the gods 
to he witnesses of his innocence, and said, "It is just a custom; 
otlierwise why should people give thousands of rupees to 
Brahmins? \Vho can know whether it ever reaches our 
loved ones in heaven or not?” 

Rich ones have wealth to s(|uandcr. They arc welcome 
to do so. We haven’t got anything to waste.” 

But what answer will sou give to people? They will 
eiKjuire where the shroud is.” 

Gheesoo laughed, '‘We shall tell them that the money 
slipped somewliere. We looked for it evervwhere. but found 
no trace of it. Thes will not believe us. hut they will again 
have to give us monev.” 

Madhava also laughed at this unexpected good hn-tune. He 
said. “She was a good sort. She feasts us even after her 
death !" 

More than hall the bottle had been consiuned. Gheesoo 
sent lor two seers of pouris. Alsu pickles, liver and clintni. 
There was a meat shop right in front of the h()Uor shop. 
Madluna rushed out and brought everything in tw'o leal- 
cos'ered packets. He spetit a whole rupee and a half on it. 
Now thev had only a few pice left with them. 

The two were eating pooris with great pomp, like lions 
feeding oti slnlmr in the jungle. Thev feared neither expla¬ 
nations nor ill-tame. I hes had giU over such feelings years 
ago. 

Gheesoo spoke philosophicalK. ”Our souls are blessing her. 
That would he a virtuous deed in her favour.” 

Madhava bosvid his head rcserently and said. ‘‘Certainly, 
it is so. Oh God. von are omniscient! Take her to 
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heaven. We both bless her from our hearts. We are 
having food tod^iv the like of which we never had before in 
our lives.” 

After a while a certain curiositv arose in Madhava's heart: 
“Father, we also shall go there some dav or otlier?” 

Gheesoo gave no reply to this iniujcenl (juery. He did not 
wish to spoil the joy of the present moment by (iiinking 
about the other world. 


“If she asks us there, why we 

iia\e her 

no shroud. 

then 

what will you say?” 




“Nonscn.se!” 




“She will certainly ask us.” 




“How do you know tliat she 

will have 

no shroud? 

Do 

you think I am such a fool? Has 

e I learnt 

nothing in a 

11 inv 


sixty years on earth? She will have a shroud and a better 
one than we could have given her.” 

Madhava was sceptical. He asked. “Who will gi\e it u> 
her? You have stjuaiidered a wav the money. She will 
enquire from me. It was I who had put the vermilion in her 
hair.”* 

Gheesoo got angry and said. “I aiii telling vou that she will 
have her shroud. Why don't you listen to nu ?" 

Then why not tell me who will give it?” 

The same people who gave it last time. Only this time. 
We won’t be given any cash.” 

As darkness grew and the splendour of the stars increased, 
the liquor shop too hummed with greater gaiety. One sang, 
another talked big, and a third embraced his companion: and 
another put his cup to the lips of a friend. 

There was intoxication in the verv atmosphere of ihe 
place and in the air surrounding it. Many grew drunk here 
just on a couple of drops. They found the air of the pkuc' 
even more intoxicating than wine. The vicissitudes of lili 
drew them here and they forgot for a time whether (he\ smk- 
alive or dead, or perhaps felt that they were neither alive nor 
dead! * 

And these two—father and son—continued to sip and he 

An im[M>rtant ciTi'iriony ut Hindu urdtlings. 'I In- r«-d mark *li tio(cv 
that the woman is married. 
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happy. All eves were focussed on them. How lucky they 
\sere! They had a whole bottle betw'een themselves. 

After thev had eaten their fill. Madhava gave the remaining 
bundle of pooiis to a beggar who stood looking hungrily at 
them. And he experienced for the first time in his life the 
jov, pride and glorv of giving something. 

Ghccsoo said. "Take it. eat vour fill and bless us! She 
wliose earnings these are. has died. But your blessings will 
certainly reach her. Let eacli hair on vour body bless her. 
It is verv hard-earned money." 

Madhava again looked up at the sky and said. "She will go 
to heaven, father! She will be the queen of heaven." 

Ghcesoo stood up and as though swimming on waves of 
elation, said: "Yes, .son! She wifi go to heaven. She never 
troubled or oppressed anvone. Even while dying, she has ful¬ 
filled the most heart-felt desire of our lives. If she is not to go 
to heaven, who then will ever go there? These fat ones who 
plunder the poor unrestrainedlv and bathe in the Ganges and 
oiler incense in temples to wash away their sins?” 

This mood of reverence soon passed. Fickleness is the special 
virtue of intoxication. Thev now struck a note of grief and 
despair. 

Madhava: "But father, the poor thing suffered hell in this 

life. How painfullv she died!” 

He began to erv and weep with his hands covering his eves. 
Gheesoo consoled him. "Why do yon weep, son? You should 
he happy that she has found her release from this mortal 
prison. She has been liberated from her sorrows. She was 
very fortunate in breaking through the bonds of itiiiya so 

early." 

Then thev both stood up and started singing. 

"0 dcicilfnl onc“! Why mnitc eyes cit us?" 

The eves of the drunkards were focussed on these two and 
they sang nuiidv. full of their own joy of intoxication. Then 
they began to dance. Thev jumped and leapt; thev fell down 
and ruled their eves. They acted and dramatised emotions. 
And in the end thev sank down dead drnnk. 


Mur 'ts to Matjtty lir uf Illusion. 
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JOKHOO put the tumbler to his lips. But an awful steiuh ^o^e 
from it. He asked Gangi, “What sort of water is rhis/ I 
cannot drink it for the foul smell. Mv throat is parched and 
you give me stinking water!” 

Gangi used to draw the water every evening. The well was 
far awav; it was difficult for her to go there 'everal rinies. 
When she had fetched the water last evenintj. there was no 
stench in it whatsoever. Where had it come from fodas ? 
She raised the tumbler to her nose; true enough, there was a 
bad odour coming from it. Some animal must certainly have 
fallen into the well and died there. But where could she get 
fresh water now? 

No one would permit her to go near the Thakur’s well. She 
would be driven away from afar. The Sahu’s well was at the 
other end of the village: but no one wotdd let her take water 
from there. There was no well in the villasie for them. 

jokhoo had been ill for the last several das s. For a lime he 
lay suppressing his thirst; and then he said. “I cannot bear the 
.thirst anv longer. Give it to me! I shall hold my nose atid 
drink a little.” 

Gangi did not give the water to him. His illness would 
only grow worse if he drank bad water. She knew tliat imu h 
at least; but she did not know that if she boiled the wafer, tlie 
germs would be killed. So she said, “How can vou drink this? 
Who knows what creature has died in the well? I shall get 
you .some fresh water from the well.” 

Jokhoo looked at her with surprise. “Where will von get 
fresh water from?” 

“There are two other wells, the Thakur’s and Sahu’s! Will 
they not let me take a tumblerful?” 

“You will get vour limbs broken. That is what will happen. 
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You better be wise. The Brahmin will give his blessings; the 
Thakur will hit you with his stick: and the Sahu will take five 
in return for one! No one feels for the sufferings of the poor. 
We may die, hut a helping hand apart, they do not even 
glance at our door. They won't let you take any water." 
There was bitter truth behind these words.' What rejdy 

could Gang! give? But she did not let him drink the dirty 
water. 


II 

It was nine o’clock at night. The exhausted toilers were 
slumbering by now, but there were still a few care-free ones 
crowding at the Thakur’s. There is neither an opportunity for 
showing valour in the battlefield, nor is this the age for it. 
They were discussing lepl battles. How cunningly the Thakur 
had bribed the police inspector in a certain special ca?e and 
got off scot-free! How cleverly he had procured the case-file 
of an important law suit! The clerks and officials all said that 
he could not have a cop>'. This one demanded fifty rupees for 
it and another wanted a hundred. But he managed to procure 
a copy without paying anything. One had to know how to 
proceed in these matters. 

Meantime Gangi reached there to take water from the well. 

The dim light of a torch was falling across the well. Gangi 
waited for a suitable opportunity behind the protecting nlaV 
form of the well. The whole village drank water from this 
well. There was no prohibition for anybody except for thcie. 
unfortunate ones. 

Gangi's rebellious heart rose against these conventional 
disabilities and bans. “Why are we considered low and theie 
people high? Because they wear a thread round their necks? 
They were all. every one of them, arch-hypocrites. They 
would thieve, comniif forgery and institute false cases. This 
Thakur had stolen a sheep from the poor shepherd only the 
other day and had afterwards killed and eaten it. In the 
Panditji’s house gaming and dicing went on the whole time. 
This very Sahu mixes oil in his ghee and then sells it as pure 
stuff. He would talk servilely but at the time of payment he 
is very firm. How are they better than us? They are high- 
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born only ,n words. We do not go abont shoutina in eyers 
ane and street-corner that we are high. Whenever 1 eo.ne 
into the village, they stare at me with greedy eyes. They -row 
quite restive. And still they boast thUt tbev are high-boniT' 

There was the sound of footsteps approaehina the well 
Cangis heart went pit-a-pat. It would be awful'if someone 
happened to see her. Everyone would kick her! She picked no 

a tre^ Th r^’i' bi the shadow of 

tree. They never displased am piiv for anyone. Poor 

momh°‘’ "'T that he vomitted blood for 

months, only hecause he did not agree to perform bcgnr.' And 

then they consider themselves high-born ! 

Two women had come to the well to fetch water. Tlie\ 
were talking among thcmselxes. 

‘I""'" •"’‘I i'- '■> sot fredi 

water. They have no money for a pitcher.” 

comhirtahlvl”"'"’’"'’ '"•'"y 

himself! He only issues orders: 'Go and hring fresh waier’. 
As though we were nothing better than slaves!” 

.1 'Z'V' v'' Don’t son (jet foe,I and 

Clothes. You manage to snatcli .some mone\- too. What else 
are slaves? 

"Don't pm me to shame, sister! I have to vearn in vain 
tor even a moments respite from toil. If I worked so hard 
tor somebody else. I could live in much greater comfort. He 
would even consider it as a favour conferred on him. Here I 
wc*ar myself out in work, yet get only frowns in return for it.” 

When the two had left after drawing water. Cain-i emeroed 
from th^L- shadow of the tree and reached the platform t.f The 
veil. The care-free lot had gone. The Tbakur too was closiim 
llu door and going inside to sleep in bis courtvaixl. Gan-h 
sighed With inoinentarv joy. Somehow the field was at la'st 
cear. I he prince who iiad gone to steal nectar in the old 
times could not have proceeded with such camion and care! 

®F(jrc<'(l labour. 
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Gang! climbed the platform with stealthy steps. She had never 
before experienced such a sense of victory. 

She placed the noose of rope round her pitcher. She 
glanced right and left warily, like a soldier trying to make 
a breach in the enemy’s fort in the dark of night! If .she were 
to be caught at this moment, there would be no hope of the 
slightest pity or forgiveness for her. At last she took courage 
bv invoking her gods and dropped the pitcher into the well. 

The pitcher dived under the water, very softly. It made no 
sound at all. Gangi pulled at the rope swiftly. The pitcher 
came up to the mouth of the well. Even a powerful athlete 
could not have pulled it up more quickly. 

Gangi bent down to seize the pitcher and place it on the 
platform, when all of a sudden the Thakur’s door opened. The 
lion’s open mouth could not have appeared more dangerous 
to her! 

The rope slipped from Gangi’s hands. The pitcher fell with 
a crash into the water along with the rope and for several 
minutes there were soft gurgling sounds inside the well. 

The Thakur came towards the well, .shouting “Who is it?” 
and Gangi, stepping down from the platform of the well, was 
racing awav at great speed. 

When she reached home, she found Jokhoo with the tumbler 
at his mouth, drinking the dirty, stinking water. 



